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Value Your Trucks 
On The Basis of Earnings 


On the sound basis of actual cost 
records, Reos have won the recogni- 
tion of the world’s leading industries. 


Men who study overhead—who insist 
on strict economy in every detail of 
their business — are quick to profit 
by the money-saving advantages 


these trucks give. One Reo in your 
business will earn enough for another 
Reo, and that in turn for another— 
and so on through the building of a 
whole Reo fleet! 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
LANSING « . MICHIGAN 


SPEED WAGONS AND TRUCKS 
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Economics is at Work for 
the Motor Car Dealer... 


It is a conservative statement that American 
life could not carry on without the nation’s vast 
equipment of motor cars. The automobile 
serves practically every American family; there- 
fore the automobile dealer is an indispensable 


economic factor. 


For many months now a vitally important fact 
has been operating to the automobile dealer’s 
ultimate benefit —his customers have been wear- 
ing out theircars much faster than they have been 
replacing them. To borrow a business phrase 
from wheat, the visible supply of automobile 


transportation is being rapidly exhausted. 


When this fact is reflected in renewed public 
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buying, as it must be soon, the enlarged trade 
will flow through a dealer body smaller than a 
year ago, for the year’s difficulties have unfor- 
tunately taken their toll. To the sound business 
man who remains in the automobile selling 
field, and who is allied with a factory both able 
and determined to assist him, these factors 


spell splendid opportunity. 
The Oakland Motor Car Company’s policy in 


its relations with dealers and all investors in the 
automobile selling field is the same policy that 
it is building toward the car-buying public, 
namely, “Making New Friends and Keeping 
the Old.” Our dealers will prosper with us. 
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MAKING 
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AND KEEPING 
THE OLD 





Now, when production 
and distributing econo- 
mies are most vital, 


here’s an important fact: 
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NEW 
IN KANSAS CITY 


Mammoth downtown con- 
struction continues into 
1931 in Kansas City. Stead- 
ily moving toward com- 
aietien are two of the city’s 
tallest skyscrapers, being 
erected by the Kansas City 
Power & Light Company 
and the Fidelity National 
Bank & Trust Company. 
The former will be Mis- 
souri’s tallest building. 











THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
e 


KANSAS CITY mo 


THE 19-MILLION MARKET 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Please send me the facts about Kansas City. I am interested in the 
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Cold feet will by and by get many 
an executive into hot water. 

















Cut Down Producto, ZZ 
a ee ! 
Victoria Venetians, sift the glare from sunlight and flood 
working quarters with soft, mellow, golden light. 


Here is the practical solution of the sunlight problem —light 
without glare and ventilation without drafts. 


For 36 years this organization has been making Victoria Venetian 
Blinds and into each blind goes all this skill, all this experience. 


They offer you definite advantages—in ease of adjustment, in 
ease of operation, in longer service and less upkeep. They are 
fully guaranteed. 


Secretary's Office, Builders’ Exchange, Builders’ F age Building, Cleveland 
Decide now on productive daylight—controlled sunlight with Vic- 
toria Venetians—the better blinds. Send for descriptive literature. 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. * Norwalk, Ohio 
BLINDS SINCE 1894 4 » 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


‘AAMAS READY TO sERvE? 


ICTORIA 


VENETIANS 
She Better Blinds 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO., Norwalk, Ohio I 


Please send me literature on Victoria Venetian Blinds. 
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Ahead — 


With the 


Forbes Editors 


W HO are the comers in 


the railroad -world? Are there 
among the ambitious young execu- 
tives of to-day such dynamic person- 
alities and organizers as Harriman 
and Hill? 


What does the railroad field offer 
to the young executive? Is it not 
being said that the railroads are on 
the downgrade, what with growing 
competition, decreasing earnings and 
Government regulation? 

While it is true that the railroads, 
in common with many other indus- 
tries, are passing through very try- 
ing times, the outlook is not as black 
as painted by the pessimists. © As 
Edward Hungerford, well known 
authority on the subject, declares in 
this issue, the railroad is coming 
back; the obstacles confronting the 
industry are not insurmountable. 


It is generally conceded that the 
plight of the roads is not due to the 
inefficiency or incompetence of the 
management. The fact is that the 
record of the last ten years proves 
conclusively that the railroads enjoy 
a very calibre of leadership, especially 
in those who are now at the helm. 
There is, therefore, every reason to 
believe that this key industry will 
remain near the top for many years 
to come. 

Further down the ladder are many 
promising executives who are com- 
ing to the top with giant strides. Who 
are they? This will be told in an 
early issue. But first read the article 
by Mr. Hungerford in this issue. It 
will give you an idea of what these 
comers have to contend with. 


T mes of adversity, it has 
been said, are testing times. When 
things are going smoothly, when busi- 
ness comes in without too much ef- 
fort, it is not hard to convince a 
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To men 
who know where 
they are going 


— but have not yet 


determined 


How 


‘te IS advertisement is addressed to 
a comparatively small group of men 
—men who know they are destined to 
large achievements in business—achieve- 
ments which incidentally bring large 
incomes. 

We are not concerned with the men 
to whom a salary of $5,000 or so a year 
is an ultimate goal. There are many other 
paths through which such modest re- 
quirements may be gratified. 

We are talking to the men who have 
set nolimit on their ability tomake money 
—to whom no hurdle is too high to try 
for—no responsibility too great. 

Such men are fairly certain to arrive. 
We merely offer them the means of get- 
ting there more swiftly, more surely. 

To such men we say: 

The answer to swift and certain ad- 
vancement in business is, in nearly every 
instance, a matter of superior knowledge. 
And the amazing thing is that so small 
a margin of extra knowledge over that 
possessed by the “‘mine run’”’ of men can 
make so large a difference in incor 

Where and how to get this extra mary 
of organized knowledge? 

In the past, men have complame:: 
and rightly—that those who achieved 
success in business never told how, ex- 
cept in such “copy book”’ generaiities as 
honesty, industry, courtesy, etc. 


That is all changed. The business world 
is changed. The business pace has 
changed. 

And in tune with these changes, the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute has pre- 
pared an entirely new Course and Service, 
to which many of the foremost business 
leaders have contributed—not in gen- 
eralities, but in specific terms as applied 
to business today. Such leaders, for ex- 
ample, as: 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., President of 
General Motors; Frederick H. Ecker, 
President, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; Hon. Will H. Hays, President, 
Motion Picture Producers and Distrib- 
utors of America; Dr. Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary, U.S. Department of 
Commerce; David Sarnoff, President, 
Radio Corporation of America. And 
many others. 


How Institute training pays 


The larger tasks in business, the greater 


responsibilities are seeking the men who 
are prepared to take up the torch of 
leadership. Where are such men? Here, 
for instance, are a few. The slowly 
measured tread of periodic salary in- 
creases can not interest men like these: 
SUBSCRIBER A 

Formerly Works Manager at $4,000. 

Now Vice-President and General Man- 

ager at $18,000. 
SUBSCRIBER B 

Formerly Manager at $3,600. 

Now Regional Manager at $15,000. 
SUBSCRIBER C 

Formerly Production Manager at $15,000. 

Now President at $21,600. 
SUBSCRIBER D 

Formerly Business Manager at $7,500. 

Now General Manager at $20,000. 

These men did precisely what we are 
asking you to do now— 


Send for the Facts 

It is impossible in this page to give de- 
tailed facts about the new Course and 
Service. It is new from start to finish— 
so new that the latter part is not yet 
entirely off the presses. It will come to 
you fresh and live and breathing — 
straight from the inner sanctums of this 
new business world. 

We invite you to send for the facts in 
a new booklet entitled : “What an Execu- 
tive Should Know.” It is a booklet that 
should be read by every man who ex- 
pects to arrive within the next five years. 

It is well worth an hour of your time. 
And it is free. Send for your copy today. 





To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 410 Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada, 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 
tend me “What an Executive Should Know,” which I may keep without charge. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
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board of directors that no change 
should be made in the management 
of a concern, that it is better to let 
well enough alone. 

During the last year or so many 
heads of corporations, placed under 
the microscope of hard times, have 
been found lacking one or more of 
the essential qualities of leadership. 
Many executives have been replaced 
and their successors are in most in- 
stances men who earned promotion 
by demonstrating their ability to car- 
ry on in a year of depression as well 
as in boom times. 

What kind of men have been land- 
ing the biggest jobs in America? An 
analysis by Fores will appear in an 
early issue. 


Economic waste lies in 
the lack of co-ordination between 
] Oday producers and distributors in each 
Ma L G na ie trade. Hand-to-mouth buying has ac- 
0. or TS G. é centuated this lack. Careful buying in 
ee ey response to known demand is the real 
In SUTIANCC Policies yy ‘f clue to prosperity, in the opinion of 
r : A. Lincoln Filene, the Boston mer- 
In choosing a car, you not only con- ; chant, but its success depends finally 
sider appearance and cost, but you e — on the closest co-ordination between 
make adequate investigation of per- those who manufacture goods and 
formance and manufacturer’s respon- those who sell them. Such co-ordina- 
sibility to assure satisfaction. tion means continued and widespread 
With the same sound business judgment, the No purchase should be more ee me aes een 
careful buyer selects his Shier aie carefully made than that of business to get at the facts of what 
protection for home, factory, store or other — ‘*surance. Be sure the policies the consumer is likely to want and 
property when disaster comes. In CENTRAL you buy provide real protec- when he will want it. 
policies, he finds strength, protection, fair ad- tiow at proper cost. It is not enough for the more far- 


justments, prompt payment of losses, and a sighted manufacturers and distribu- 
substantial cost-reducing dividend—the fun- t ss lie Genta Sn Wile Soaked 
damental necessities of insurance satisfaction. ors to plan together in this fasnion. 
The system will only function prop- 
CENTRAL policies are written through local agents. For further erly when the intelligent application 
information, let us send you the name of our nearest representative. of co-operative thinking among pro- 
ducers, distributors and bankers be- 
comes general. 


ee A Friendly 
L fro CENTRAL pay The solution of this important 


problem, declares Mr. Filene, will be 
C. A. L. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT. OHIO 


the major trades of the country of 
Business Institutes. How these in- 
Fire, Automobile and Tornado Insurance for Select Risks stitutes should be organized and how 
they should function will be discussed 
by Mr. Filene in an early issue. 





























| S the small bank doomed? 
The conditions under which a re- 
E extend the facilities of our turn has to be earned on the capital 
organization to those desir- invested in the smaller bank daily 


grow more burdensome. Competi- 
tion from a miscellany of financial 
institutions is growing. And the 
record of bank failures in 1930 has 
not added to the small banker’s peace 
of mind. 

: re is a way out for small 
Electric Bond and Share Company | |, Ra Be PhD PS 
Two Rector Street New York fessor of Finance, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, will point 
it out in Forbes. 


ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 
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“If You Only Knew... 


what I know about records— | 


yours would make a profit too!”’ 


“I know records! Either from personal experience or 
from study, I am familiar with the record problems of 
almost every department in an average business organi- 
zation. And I say to you that whether you are Sales 
Manager or Credit Man, Purchasing Agent or Accoun- 
tant, Stock-keeper or Production Manager . . . you can 
turn your department records from expensive non-producers 
into real profit-builders! 

‘‘The answer for each and every one of you is simply 
this . . . install Acme Visible Records! Let me explain . . . 

“I came to my present position last June. At that 
time the old-fashioned, hide-and-go-seek records were 
in use. It took a department of twenty girls to handle 
the work, and at that the work was not well done. 

‘““Now we have Acme. Seven girls do the work. And 
the work is done efficiently and profitably. I’m re- 
sponsible for that. Yes, literally. For I not only caused 
Acme Visible Records to be installed—I actually did 
the installing. Supervised it, that is. It’s really very 
simple to put Acme to work. With the aid of the Acme 
Man, any capable girl can make the installation in your 
business. You won't have to bother with it at all. 

‘And what it will do for you! It will speed things up 
as they’ve never been sped before. Give you six facts in 
the time it took you to get one formerly. And enable 
you to wse those six facts more effectively . . . because 
Acme forces vital information to your attention at 
exactly the time your attention is needed. The signals 
do that. 

“Yes, indeed. If your records aren’t earning money 
for you . . . if they aren’t showing a profit... my 


rr? 


advice is, modernize them with Acme! 


* 





* 





* * 


* * * The girl is right. Send for our book ‘‘Business 
Success and Contributing Factors’’ and learn how right 
she is. It will tell specifically what Acme Visible 
Records can do in your department. And of course, a 
talk with an Acme Man will show you still more. 
The coupon will bring hook, Acme Man, or both, with 
no obligation whatever. Mail it now. 













Acme Visible 


Acme is the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of visible equipment 






































ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY — 
4 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


(J Without obligation, send me your book ‘‘Business 
Success and Contributing Factors."" 
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IME leaks are expensive. 
They cost the average busi- 
ness at least two or three 
percent of its annual payroll simply 


because the importance of EXACT 
TIME has been overlooked. 


Employees wages represent a 
lump-sum purchase of productive 
time coming into your place of 
business each day —a_ purchase 
that requires a great outlay of 
actual cash. It should be measured, 
checked and recorded just as care- 
fully as materials coming into the 
Receiving Room. Before it can be 
used profitably, it must be con- 
trolled accurately. 


The modern executive CAN 
control time—in both individuals 
and departments — by providing 
supervised uniform time stand- 
ards to regulate activity through- 
out his entire organization. He 
can effectively safeguard the 
money value of each minute and 
make it yield full return in profits 
from production — with Interna- INTERNATIONAL MASTER CLOCK 
tional Supervised Time Control. 


PROTECT 
PROFITS 

































































































Ask an International Time Specialist to show you 
bow “these controlling hands” can assure complete 


protection for your profits. 
INTERN 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC TABULATING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL SCALES 
DAYTON MONEYWEIGHT SCALES AND STORE EQUIPMENT 














TIME SIGNALING 





















Manufactured by 


International Business Machines Corporation 


General Offices—270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















FACTORIES CANDIAN DIVISION 
Endi N. Y. 
‘ eet ba Interrational Business Machines Co., Ltd. 
Dayton, Ohio Washington, D. C. 
Toronto, Canada Sindelfingen, Germany “AHI 300 Campbell Ave., West Toronto 
Paris, France London, England 








Ontario, Canada 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in cAll the Principal Cities of the World 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and GOMMENT 


By the Editor 


THE WORLD'S 
WAY OUT: 
CO-OPERATION 
ALL ROUND 


HE world must look to co- 

operation, international and na- 
tional, for its salvation. Interna- 
tional co-operation could do more 
than anything else to put the United 
States back on its feet. Greater international co-operation 
is essential if the world is to have its crushing military 
International co- 
operation could effect a more equitable distribution of 
the world’s stock of gold, now held too largely by the 
United States and France. International and national 
co-operation could, with benefit to all, readjust and reduce 
tariff barriers now militating against the flow of com- 


and naval burdens greatly lightened. 


merce. 

What room for co-operation at home! Think of what 
could be accomplished by the right kind of co-operation 
between legislators and business, by the right kind of co- 
operation among farmers now blind to the evils of over- 
production, the right kind of co-operation throughout the 
oil industry, the right kind of co-operation in the rubber 
industry, the lumber industry, the textile industry, the 
steel industry, the shoe industry, the railroad industry. 
The right kind of co-operation by banking and other 
financial institutions could enormously stimulate home 
building. The right kind of co-operation among the na- 
tion’s industrial brains could lessen the evils arising from 
unemployment in the future. In short, there is no limit 
to what could be ultimately attained by profoundly wise 
co-operation. 

This whole vast, timely subject is aptly epitomized by 
our front-cover cartoon. 


Coming: Autocracy in government, democracy in in- 
dustry. 


Unless you are moved by the unseen, you haven't risen 
far. 


HEADED 

IN THE 
RIGHT 
DIRECTION 


FTER a protracted spell of 

heart palpitation, America’s 
financial magnates have decided that 
a hopeful attitude 1s now warranted. 
There were times towards the end 
of the year when the pulse of our bank rulers was beat- 
ing more excitedly than it would have been comfortable 
for the public to know. Bad though earlier post-panic 
conditions had been, still worse were feared by these 
unstrung gentlemen. The spectres which disturbed them 
proved only shadows, not realities. Rather suddenly, san- 
ity returned. Perhaps aiter all, everything was not going 
to be precipitated into perdition. Perhaps the storm, 
instead of threatening limitless wreckage, had spent its 
force. 

Hopefulness has now displaced nervousness. That we 
are at last headed in the right direction is the new belief. 
This development, though intangible, is incalculably im- 
portant, because thought must first precede action. This 
mental recovery should shortly bring material recovery— 
unless, of course, these financial leaders, who have sig- 
naily failed to win leadership laurels, suffer another spasm 
of nervousness. That is hardly likely. Some of them 
already are not particularly proud of their backboneless 
record. 


Humans come first. 


ee 
. 


If Jesus were made Mussolini of America, what would 
He do? 


Man must be monarch—or we perish. 


r 
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The crowding lessens as you near the top. 
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TIRE PRICE S foreseen by Forbes, another 
CUTS MEAN spasm of price-cutting has 
THROAT- overtaken the rubber tire industry. 
CUTTING The writer learned in Akron, rub- 
ber capital of the world, weeks agé 
that such action was likely, mainly, it was explained, be- 
cause of the conduct of Sears-Roebuck and Company. 
Ridiculous and incredible though it sounds, rubber manu- 
facturers confess that they are largely at the mercy of 
this mail order house, Naturally, Sears-Roebuck and 
other mail order sellers of all kinds of merchandise are 
more concerned about being able to attract customers 
through low prices than they are concerned about the 
well-being of the rubber industry. 
Tires make excellent “leaders” to 
attract agricultural and other cus- 
tomers who patronize mail order 
companies. Therefore, it is not a 
matter of life and death to these 
retailers of a thousand and one 
articles whether they make or do 
not make a fair margin on this 
particular article. But it is a mat- 
ter of life or death to the vastly 
important rubber industry that 
manufacturers should be able to 
obtain prices permitting them to 
pay high wages, maintain reason- 
able dividends, improve their 
plants and processes, and build up 
strong financial structures. 

This the rubber industry, as a 
whole, has been unable to do. As 
shown in a table printed in a re- 
cent issue of this publication, rub- 
ber shares are selling at deplorably 
low quotations, quotations entailing grave losses to in- 
vestors who purchased them on the assumption that the 
rubber industry contained enough brains to insure its 
being run at a legitimate profit. It is axiomatic that any 
industry run at a loss finds itself compelled sooner or 
later to readjust wages, usually with disturbing conse- 
quences. 

The accompanying cartoon, reprinted from the able 
Akron Beacon-Journal, vividly pictures the existing situ- 
ation. Are our rubber magnates so animated by personal 
jealousies and other petty considerations that they can- 
not muster up enough co-operation and commonsense to 
evolve saner principles and practices? Price-cutting, car- 
ried too far, becomes throat-cutting. The rubber industry 
is a disgraceful example. 
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Superfluity satiates. 


Resist mob hypnotism; mold your own moods. 


Be sure your principles aren’t merely prejudices. 


[it Won’t Stand Much More Pruning 
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TO APPLY 
MERCHANDISING 
TO CHAIN 
STORE STOCKS 


EW Wall Street investment 

houses merchandise securities, 
Usually, a new effering is advertised 
once—then dropped out of sight. 
One well-established house, Merrill, 
Lynch and Company, for fifteen years very prominently 
identified with chain store securities, has decided that an 
investment can be and should be merchandised as effect- 
ively as anything else. This decision it is backing with 
dollars. It has chosen the present as an ideally opportune 
time to bring out “a new piece of merchandise for the 
investment dealer,” namely, Chain Store Shareowners, 
Inc., behind each hundred shares of which is one share 
of the common stock of thirty-five 
chain store companies having 40,- 
000 retail stores representing ten 
different types of businesses, 4,000 
employees and doing “about two- 
thirds of all the chain store busi- 
ness ($6,500,000,000) in the 
United States.” The surprising 
statement is made that chain store 
stocks are selling “at approxi- 
mately the low average price of 
1925, notwithstanding that the 
assets, number of stores, sales and 


that year.” Another surprising 
statement is that the estimated 
number of chain store stock own- 
ers is only 200,000. 

The chief novelty of the Chain 
Store Shareowners offering is de- 
scribed thus by the sponsors: “$25 
for each Unit of 100 shares sold 
will be spent by us in national 
magazine and newspaper advertising to support our deal- 
ers and create general public acceptance of chain store 
investments. In addition, $25 for each Unit sold will be 
refunded to our dealers for their own advertising of the 
stock of Chain Store Shareowners, Incorporated.” This 
should mean constantly keeping before the public, not only 
this particular chain store investment, but the chain store 
industry. Also, the multiplying of small owners of chain 
store securities will mean further popularizing of chains. 
Public utilities have found that it is extremely valuable to 
have their stock owned by some 2,000,000 householders. 
The day may come—will probably come, judging by what 
has already happened in several State legislatures—when 
it will be an incalculable asset for chain stores to have as 
partners thousands upon thousands of citizens dotting 
all States. 

After all, why shouldn’t legitimate investments be as 
aggressively merchandised as coffee or canned peas or 
automobiles ? 





Look in—or look out. 


Leaders first learned to be led. 


profits have greatly increased since ° 
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The new Tariff Commissioners. They are (left to right): Dr. J. Lee Coulter, Alfred P. Dennis, Henry P. 
Fletcher (chairman), Edgar B. Brossard and Thomas W. Page 


CUT WAGES, 
TARIFF, TAXES, 
WAR DEBTS: 
WIGGIN 


LBERT H. WIGGIN, head of 

America’s largest bank, is a 
quiet, courageous man. After re- 
maining silent since before the 
panic, he caused an international 
sensation by his recent annual report to the bank’s stock- 
holders. He boldly advocated a reduction in wages, a 
reduction in tariff schedules, a reduction in the war debts 
owed us by foreign nations, a reduction in the tax on 
capital gains and abolition of artificial attempts to prevent 
prices from following their natural course. To even 
mention the subject of lowering wages has been accounted 
heresy. That didn’t deter Wiggin from speaking his mind 
without reservation. As a matter of fact, there has been 
drastic reduction in total wages paid since the panic, and 
there has been considerable readjustment of wage rates, 
although most often the rate has been maintained and 
the hours and days worked reduced. Unless the general 
price level shortly moves upwards, the inevitable tendency 
will be to readjust wages downwards, regardless of Presi- 
dent Hoover or anybody else. 

Heretofore, tariff reductions have been advocated more 
often by theorists than by leading men of affairs. Now 
that President Hoover’s new Tariff Board has been in- 
stalled, the machinery for readjustments will be available. 
Frankly, President Hoover has much higher hopes than 
the business world has concerning the probability of help- 
ful action of far-reaching importance by this body. That 
the Smoot-Hawley protectionist measure went too far 
cannot be questioned. 

High Finance and Big Business strongly favor further 
whittling down of debts incurred here by the Allies. But 
such a proposal has so little appeal to the rank and file 
of American taxpayers already struggling with heavy 
burdens that few men in high positions would care or 
dare to bring up the subject at this time. That substantial 
readjustments will be made sooner or later is regarded 
as a foregone conclusion in the highest places. Inci- 
dentally, in these same places it is not believed for a 
moment that the Young Plan will remain in operation 
for another half-century. 

Charles E. Mitchell, another of New York’s foremost 
bankers, long ago urged reduction of the 12% per cent. 
tax on profits made by the sale of possessions owned for 


two years or more. Washington was unmoved then; it 
is not likely to be moved now, especially as the sum col- 
lected in the form of individual and corporation income 
taxes this year is sure to prove shockingly small. 

As to whether the stock market, commodity prices, 
wages, unemployment and everything else should be left 
to “run their course,” there is room for difference of 
opinion. Such a do-nothing policy did not appeal to the 
late J. P. Morgan. He earned his unrivaled reputation 
largely because at times of crises he did not sit idly back 
and allow things to “run their course,” but, instead, 
exercised very effective leadership. 

That Wiggin has rendered a genuine public service py 
frankly discussing these various fundamental phases of 
our financial and economic situation, cannot be disputed. 
One can applaud his courage without subscribing to every- 
thing he advocates. At that, events are certain to sub- 
stantiate the wisdom of most of his contentions. 


Unless enough men can earn a living, our present sys- 
tem will die. 


IT HAS 
COME TO 
THIS IN 
NEW YORK 


T was raining. I hailed a taxi. 

No sooner had it started than 
another taxi, which had been wait- 
ing at a stand, deliberately drew 
up square in front of it. My 
driver waited. The other taxi didn’t move. My driver 
backed a little and tried to pass. The other taxi again 
blocked him. Not a word was said. Finally, my driver 
backed away, wheeled round, and rushed off in the other 
direction. ‘What's the idea?” I asked. ‘He didn’t want 
me to get you.” “What did he expect me to do?” “He 
thought you would get frightened and take him.” “He 
was trying a little racketeering, eh?” I asked. “Sure!” 
“If I had done anything,” was my response, “I would 
have called a policeman.” 

A little glimpse of what things have come to in New 
York. 


Adaptability is an essential of happiness. 
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Should Industry Be Run By Politicians? 


ERTAIN Washington politicians want to have poli- 
+ ticians run industries—notwithstanding the deplor- 

able mismanagement exhibited by Congress itself. 
Among their ambitions now to the fore is that of placing 
the government into competition with taxpayers by run- 
ning Muscle Shoals politically. Certain Albany politicians 
also aspire to have taxpayers’ money invested in the utility 
field and to have tax-free opposition to tax-paying indus- 
try instituted. In Pennsylvania, Governor Pinchot is 
fanatically in love with public—which means political— 
ownership and administration as against ownership by 
many thousands of investors and management by trained 
business executives. Here and there elsewhere throughout 
the country a few politicians advocate similar action. 

That public opinion has veered away from political 
administration of industry cannot be disputed. 

Public utility enterprises are no longer owned by a 
handful of rich men. One utility organization, which also 
is heavily interested in oil properties, has 502,420 stock- 
holders, a total exceeded by only one other corporation 
in the world, the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, which is also a utility. During recent years 
there has been an extraordinary increase in the number 
of individuals and families owning shares in public utili- 
ties. To-day it is not unusual for such companies to have 
anywhere from 25,000 to upwards of 100,000 stock- 
holders. There are as many taxpayers now owning shares 
of utilities as the total stockholders in all 
American enterprises combined not so many years ago. 


number of 


In short, we now have public ownership of public utili- 
ties—only, a much better form of public ownership than 


that championed by self-seeking politicians. Utilities are 
owned mostly by the thrifty individuals and families who 
voluntarily imposed upon themselves self-restraint suffi- 
cient to enable them to save some money. That type of 
owner to-day far out-numbers wealthy owners. More; 
they actually own a larger percentage of utility stocks 
than do all the rich stockholders combined. 

Disclosure after disclosure is revealing how far-reach- 
ing corruption has become among politicians and their 
henchmen. New York is daily being shocked by the 
discovery that its courts of “justice” have been honey- 
combed with graft and that places on the judiciary have 
been auctioned off to the highest bidder. In order to turn 
these nefarious deals into a profit, innocent citizens, espe- 
cially women, have been victimized and blackmailed into 
paying blood money or suffer the consequences: wholly 
undeserved imprisonment. Certain bank failures in New 
York and in the South have likewise had their genesis 
in political favoritism. 

United States Senators, in their eagerness to blacken 
business and to inject more politics into industry, are 
striving spectacularly to brow-beat the President of the 
United States into permitting them to usurp functions 
entrusted to him by the sage founders of this Republic. 
Aiter confirming the nomination of members of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, Senatorial “sons of jackasses” 


sought to apply the recali because, forsooth, the office 
holders whose appointment they had approved did not act 
exactly as these “sons of jackasses” wanted them to act. 
President Hoover, of course, took the only step within his 
power; he refused to act unconstitutionally and told the 
would-be Senatorial usurpers of Executive authority to 
mind their own business. 

There is now much talk that the next Presidential cam- 
paign will center largely around the question of public 
utilities and their administration. This issue should not 
frighten responsible men of affairs. It is inconceivable 
that a majority of voters would choose political ownership 
and management of utility or any other business enter- 
prises in preference to the kind of public ownership and 
the kind of management now enjoyed. 


ALL MUST 
BE ABLE 
TO FIND 
WORK 


MASH racketeering. Round up 

criminals. Deport felons. Con- 
vict law-breaking Communists and 
ship them home. Deport every per- 
son illegally within our shores. Do 
all that, and whatever else is found necessary to check 
the tidal wave of lawlessness which is over-running this 
once-law-abiding land. When that is done—if it ever 
is—there will still remain one problem fundamental to 
the stability of our institutions, a problem heretofore 
taken too lightly by those from whom its solution must 
mainly come. Our economic system must be so managed 
that all capable breadwinners must be able to find work. 
Unless that goal can be reasonably attained, our security 
will be in jeopardy. Instead of five hundred hungry 
Arkansas farmers marching into town for the avowed 
purpose of breaking into stores and helping themselves if 
not provided with food for themselves and their families, 
and a food raid in Oklahoma City necessitating arrests, 
why should we not expect to see similar raids on a men- 
acing scale should the molders and masters of our eco- 
nomic system shortsightedly fail to provide ways and 
means to avert the enforced idleness of millions or to 
provide for the sustenance of such millions? 

This publication constantly exhorted the creators and 
upbuilders of billion-dollar and other mammoth aggrega- 
tions of capital and of working forces to prepare, during 
prosperity, for the depression and the unemployment 
which clearly loomed ahead. Industry was begged and 
urged to bestir itself to give serious thought to the solving 
of the problem of how to take care of its own when the 
inevitable crisis materialized. Nothing adequate, nothing 
basic, nothing nationally co-operative in scope was done. 

We will apparently manage to muddle through this 
time, thanks chiefly to the inherent peaceful instincts of 
the several million victims of current economic malad- 
ministration. But the outcome may be different next 
time, if industrial, financial and business leaders smugly 
remain blind alike to their responsibilities and to the 
dynamitic potentialities. 
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Walter 8S. Gifford Achieves 
Fame as a Financial Execu- 
tive — Proud of Fact That 
Ownership of Company’s 
Securities Is Distributed 
Among 550,000 Stockholders 

Inaugurated Many Im- 
Service 


provements in 


GUIDES 


Largest Enterprise 


at 40 


By B. C. FORBES 


7 IS promotion thereafter was 
i rapid. In 1920 he was chosen 
financial Vice-President, in 
1922 he was made Executive Vice- 
President, and in 1925, upon the re- 
tirement of Mr. Thayer, he was made 
President. 
The period following the war was 
a hard one in the telephone business. 
Gifford’s vice-presidential experience, 
which covered about the same period 
as Mr. Thayer’s presidency, came at 
a difficult time. The war had crip- 
pled the Bell System’s organization, 
for some 25,000 of its employees had 
gone into service, mostly into the sig- 
nal corps. It was behind in construc- 
tion, as little building had been done 
in the war time. Supplies for new 
construction were low, the Army 
having taken them to France. The 
System faced a boom demand for 
service without the facilities for giv- 
ing it, and with materials high and 
wages rising. On the other hand, 





the company, owned mostly in New 
England, had a hard time keeping its 
8 per cent. stock above par and was 
faced with the unpleasant necessity 
of raising rates. 





Walter S. 
Gifford 
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HE first part of this arti- 
cle about Walter S. Gif- 
ford appeared in the last issue. 
It described the early stages 
of Mr. Gifford’s remarkable 
career; how at the very start, 
by merely doing “the best 
I could,’ he attracted the atten- 
tion of his superiors, including 
the late Theodore N. Vail, who 
valued his services very highly. 
During the World War young 
Gifford—he had not yet reached 
35—distinguished himself as an 
organizer. The war over Mr. 
Gifford returned to the A.T. & 
T., with the title of Comptroller. 











At the end of Thayer's presidency 
the organization was again in good 
shape, wages had been raised, the ma- 
terial for construction was adequate, 
the plant had caught up to demands, 
most of the rate cases were done, the 
stock of the company was distributed 
all over the country and the com- 
pany’s credit was in first-class con- 
dition. 

In these major operations Gifford 
contributed in a fashion that made 
him Mr. Thayer’s successor in 1925. 


T was characteristic of Gifford 

that, on becoming financial Vice- 
President, he threw himself with 
consuming energy into mastering the 
fundamentals of finance. It was 
characteristic of him, also, that he 
evolved better methods to supply the 
vast enterprise with the hundreds of 
millions of dollars it needed then, 
and the still larger sums he foresaw 
it would need in future to provide 
for necessary growth—the Bell Sys- 
tem adds to its resources each year 
more than the total resources of all 
but a few of our most gigantic in- 
dustrial enterprises, its capital ex- 








penditures this year approximating 


two-thirds of a billion dollars. Its 
total resources now are almost 
$5,000,000,000. 


Now he was to achieve such fame 
as a financial executive that he was 
to win the unique distinction of being 
asked to join the directorate of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and 
of the most influential bank direct- 
orate in America, that of the First 
National Bank, George F. Baker’s 
famous $100-dividend-a-year institu- 
tion. 

When Financial Vice-President 
Gifford analyzed his corporation’s 
financial structure, he realized it 
needed a much broader base. He 
discovered that American Telephone 
then (1920) was largely a New Eng- 
land owned concern. He clearly 
foresaw that, in order to obtain the 
billions of additional capital the fu- 
ture would call for, the company 
must attract hundreds of thousands 
of new stockholders, that it must be- 
come, not locally, but nationally 
owned. 

Accordingly, the Bell Telephone 
Securities Company was organized, 
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to fill orders for telephone shares in 
even the smallest amounts, either on 
installment payments or outright pur- 
chases. Gifford reasoned that there 
were innumerable individuals and 
families, especially in sparsely popu- 
lated Western States, who knew no 
brokers but who could be induced, 
through proper education, to send in 
orders for this seasoned investment 
stock to a security company affiliated 
with and entirely owned by the par- 
ent organization. 


OR was Gifford oblivious to the 

fact that it would facilitate the 
smooth building up of the Bell Sys- 
tem were it to become the most wide- 
ly-owned enterprise in the United 
States. He had no illusions that 
such widespread public ownership 
would excuse either unreasonably 
high rates or inefficient service. But 
he was conscious that the public’s at- 
titude was likely to be more reason- 
able toward an enterprise owned by 
hundreds of thousands of families 
than toward one popularly regarded 
as owned by a handful of multi-mil- 
lionaires. 

How effectively the results desired 
were attained is revealed by the fact 
that to-day American Telephone has 
550,000 stockholders, a total never 
approached by any other corporation. 
Not one stockholder owns as much as 
one per cent. of the capital stock. 

The late James Stillman, who made 
the National City Bank the largest 
in the land, frequently told applicants 
for bank loans, “What you need is 
not more debts but more capital.” 
The mammoth telephone company of 
the future, to be soundly financed, 
had to find ways and means to in- 
crease its capital faster than its debts; 
in other words, more billions should 
be raised through stock issues than 
through bond issues. 

The directors, quick to see the wis- 
dom of this reasoning, but embar- 
rassed by the fact that stock sold at 
the time at barely par, increased the 
annual dividend rate from 8 to 9 per 
cent. in 1921. A few people uttered 
objections. Others, possessing a bet- 
ter understanding of finance, saw 
the far-sightedness of the step. 

Look at the American Telephone’s 
financial set-up then and now: 


When Gifford became President 
the Bell System was in good 
shape, with the major part of 
the post-war problems solved, with 
a good organization to carry on. It 
looked as if he were faced with a 
quiet, easy period until some new 
set of circumstances created new 
major problems for the telephone in- 
dustry. But Gifford did not wait for 
the new set of circumstances to press 
upon him. 

He started out immediately to find 
out what problems were likely to 
arise in the future and to solve them 
before they arrived. That meant 
raising the sights of the whole busi- 
ness—setting up an urge from within 
to take the place of the urge from 
without that had amply supplied stim- 
ulus in the previous period. It meant 
also some fundamental study and 
analysis of the whole relationship of 
a monopolistic public utility to the 
public. 

The result of that was a statement 
of policy which Gifford made before 
the Association of State Public Util- 
ity Commissioners in 1927, in which 
he said: 

“There are to-day over 50,000 
stockholders (now more than 550,- 
000) of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and no one of 
them owns as much as one per cent. 
of the capital stock. The business 
of the Company and its Associated 
Bell Telephone Companies, whose 
common stock is largely owned by 
this company, is to furnish telephone 
service to the nation. This business 
from its very nature is carried on 
without competition in the usual 
sense. 


ss7INHE fact that the ownership is 

so widespread and diffused 
imposes an unusual obligation on the 
management to see to it that the sav- 
ings of these hundreds of thousands 
of people are secure and remain so, 
and that the service shall at all times 
be adequate, dependable and satisfac- 
tory to the user. Obviously, the only 
sound policy that will meet these ob- 
ligations is to continue to furnish the 
best possible telephone service at the 
lowest cost consistent with financial 
safety. This policy is bound to suc- 





June 30, 
1921 
$499,402,700 
311,161,400 


Capital stock 


June 30, 
1930 
$1,549,902,400 

465,267,600 


Increase 
$1,100,499,700 
154,106,200 





Few corporations can match that 
showing. These new billions have 
been raised on terms advantageous to 
stockholders rather than to under- 
writers—in fact, the great bulk of the 
money has been procured without 
any underwriting fee whatsoever. 


ceed in the long run. 

“There is not only no incentive but 
it would be contrary to sound policy 
for the management to earn specu- 
lative or large profits for distribution 
as ‘melons’ or extra dividends. On 
the other hand, payments to stock- 
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holders limited to reasonable regular 
dividends with their right, as the bus- 
iness requires new money from time 
to time, to make further investments 
on favorable terms, are to the inter- 
est both of the telephone users and 
of the stockholders. 

“Earnings must be sufficient to as- 
sure the best possible telephone ser- 
vice at all times and to assure the 
continued financial integrity of the 
business. Earnings that are less than 
adequate must result in telephone ser- 
vice that is something less than the 
best possible. Earnings in excess of 
these requirements must either be 
spent for the enlargement and im- 
provement of the service furnished or 
the rates charged for the service must 
be reduced. This is fundamental in 
the policy of the management.” 

This means operating the telephone 
business as a public trust, providing 
a fair and reasonable return for its 
employees, a fair and reasonable re- 
turn to its stockholders, the rest go- 
ing to the public. 


IFFORD believes that giving 

the best service at the least pos- 
sible cost—a phrase that constantly 
occurs in his writings—will create 
public goodwill that will, by insuring 
the safety of their investments, more 
than compensate the stockholders for 
the lack of speculative profits that 
otherwise might be theirs. 

The whole is a statesmanlike policy 
which looks upon the Bell System. 
not primarily as a money making 
business but as an institution entrust- 
ed with the care of an essential in- 
strument of American progress to be 
operated with a sense of trusteeship. 
for the public. The insurance com- 
panies were forced into something of 
this attitude by the Hughes investi- 
gation. But is it not unique for an. 
industrial leader voluntarily to take 
this attitude and to make the policy 
specific so that it is an operating 
practice rather than generalities and 
aspiration ? 

Gifford means to make the tele- 
phone business pay, as that is neces- 
sary to rendering the best service the- 
telephone can to American civiliza- 
tion and to helping to solve that ex- 
tremely difficult problem, the adjust~ 
ment of big business to a democracy. 

Gifford’s method of putting this. 
policy into operation is as interesting 
a specimen of executive methods as. 
the formulation of it is a specimen of 
business statesmanship. 

The essence of his method is ex- 
planation, and discussion. By these- 
means he makes his objectives and 
purposes clear to the executive offi- 
cers of the Bell System. He has 
likewise suggested some of the ways. 
and means of reaching those objec- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Industry Must Find Permanent 
Cure for Unemployment 


By COLONEL ARTHUR WOODS 


lief, American business must 

think of the problem in two 
ways. First comes the present emer- 
gency, and second, the long-range 
task of keeping the ratio of unem- 
ployed in permanent check. The two 
ideas are not incompatible. While 
much of the relief work which is be- 
ing done now may be pure expedien- 
cy whose effectiveness and need will 
cease with business revival, progres- 
sive industries will not be content 
with temporary measures only. They 
will want to cure their economic ail- 
ments permanently, enough so that 
they will be immune in the next epi- 
demic. 

It was only a few decades ago that 
yellow fever was thought an ineradi- 
cable scourge. People believed they 
were forever doomed to suffer from 
recurring attacks. Then the cause was 
found, the remedy discovered, and 
now yellow fever is simply a name to 
most United States citizens. 

Just in that way we must wipe out 
needlessly recurrent waves of chills, 
fever, and delirium in our economic 
structure. We must drain the swamp 
of American business. The problem 
is a complex one; we are dealing 
with no simple virus. But the nation 
has made the healthy forward step 
of beginning to believe there is a per- 
manent solution and in that convic- 
tion there is a tremendous hope for 
the future. 


| N dealing with unemployment re- 


T is only within the past decade 

that we have come to consider 
the recurrence of business depres- 
sions, wave on wave, as preventable. 
American business never resisted the 
blind law of the cycle until the crisis 
of 1920-1921, when President Hard- 
ing called the first great unemploy- 
ment conference. This was the first 
federal recognition of unemployment 
as a national problem. The confer- 
ence Chairman was Herbert Hoover, 
than Secretary of Commerce. At the 
conclusion he made this illuminating 
statement : 

“There is a solution somewhere 
and its working out will be the great- 


Chairman, the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment 


HE President’s Emergency 

Committee for Employment, 
of which Colonel Arthur Woods 
is Chairman, has urged the or- 
ganization of the nation by re- 
gions, States, counties, and mu- 
nicipalities to meet their em- 
ployment problems and_ has 
acted as a distribution point for 
methods and plans bearing on 
the situation. It has asked 
communities and industries to 
examine the best practice being 
applied to problems similar to 
their own and then to utilize the 
plans suited to their special 
needs. It has urged aggressive 
action on public works pro- 
grams—Federal, State, and mu- 
nicipal—so that public efforts 
will lead rather than lag behind 
those of private enterprise. 


est blessing yet given to our economic 
system, both to employer and em- 
ployee.” 

That is the genesis of the new 
attitude toward unemployment and 
its causes. From that time dates a 
continuing effort to find and apply 


Colonel Arthur Woods 


any proper kind of cure, permanent 
or temporary. The pioneer work in 
1921 had the important result of driv- 
ing home to business the need for ac- 
curate knowledge of the existing sys- 
tem and of the inter-relationship of 
its many units. 

After the conference, Secretary 
Hoover sponsored a series of search- 
ing studies on business cycles, unem- 
ployment, seasonal shifts in the build- 
ing industry, and recent economic 
changes in the United States. In 
this work he had the collaboration 
of distinguished economists and engi- 
neers. Although much remains to 
be discovered about the operations of 
our business life and practice, the 
researches which have been stimulat- 
ed during the past ten years have af- 
forded a much surer factual basis 
than was available in 1921. 

This is fortunate, because in the 
present emergency every fact and 
every combative method at the com- 
mand of American business must be 
made to count. Here we are in the 
trough of a major depression with 
the aggravating circumstance of un- 
stability in other countries through- 
out the world, financially and govern- 
mentally; with Winter upon us; and 
with the culminating effects of the 
Great Drought still a depressive fac- 
tor. So much is to the bad, but there 
is enough latent strength in the 
American structure to put us on the 
upgrade if we can organize what we 
have. Not only can we recover from 
the present condition but we actually 
can profit from it by shaping relief 
measures along the lines of perma- 
nent improvement. 


© speak in less general terms, 

let us view what some Ameri- 
can companies are doing to live up- 
to their public responsibility in the 
new economic programs. A company, 
for one hundred years manufactur- 
ers of household soap, and now 
among the largest enterprises of its 
kind in the world, nearly forty years 
ago established a modest system of 
profit sharing. This and other liberal 
policies did not prevent its workers 
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from suffering in the slump of 1921. 
In that year the company had a labor 
turnover exceeding 1,000 employees. 

During the current depression, the 
labor turnover so far has been only 
168. Why? It took thinking and 
planning to accomplish this result, 
but it was done. The executives of 
the firm considered that they had a 
responsibility to the company person- 
nel. The management and engineer- 
ing staff made a careful analysis of 
its business for a period of some ten 
years. They looked for ways to con- 
trol the distribution of their product 
and, if possible, the flow of orders 
to the plant. They made a painstak- 
ing examination of market conditions 
to forecast the probable business for 
the next year so that it might budget 
the amount of work that would be 
available in each of the twelve 
months. The company now can de- 
termine within a small per cent. what 
the volume of business is likely to be 
in a given year. 


ITH these factors under con- 
trot the company proceeded 
to guarantee to its employees forty- 
eight working weeks per year. Any 


person who was earning $2,000 or 
less, had been in the employ of the 
company for six months, and enrolled 
in the profit-sharing scheme was eli- 
gible for this guaranteed employment. 
The system has been in effect during 


the last seven years. During that 
time there have been an average of 
5,000 employees on the payroll of the 
company, and of this number the 
overwhelming majority have been 
guaranteed employment on through 
the depression. 

You may be thinking that 
this is a depression-proof in- 
dustry engaged in the manu- 
facture of a household neces- 
sity, and not comparable to 
many of the other industries 
in this country. This is 
partly true, but let us take 
another example. A firm in 
Philadelphia has been mak- 
ing electrical instruments for 
forty years. Some six years 
ago the firm became acutely 
aware of the serious situa- 
tion confronting American 
_industry. It determined, if 
possible, to lessen the cycle 
of prosperity and depression 
so far as this particular com- 
pany’s own business was con- 
cerned. 

In 1924 a fund of $5,000 
was placed in the hands of 
trustees. Each week the 
company contributes 2 per 
cent. of the weekly payroll 
until its contribution equals 
twice the maximum weekly 
payroll in the past twelve 


months. Here again the company 
has guaranteed to all employees re- 
ceiving under $2,600 a year, after 
three months’ service, either full- 
time or part-time work, or 75 per 
cent. of their wages for employees 
with dependents, and 50 per cent. 
for those without dependents. This 
provision runs for a period of from 
three to twenty-six weeks, depending 
upon the length of service. The net 
result of this plan has been that the 
working force has increased, the 
labor turnover has decreased, and in 
the face of the present crisis they 
have had to make only slight de- 
mands upon their Employment Fund. 

Also in Philadelphia, a manufac- 
turer of paper boxes has made pro- 
vision for continuing the payment of 
a percentage of wages to employees 
during the present period of reduced 
earnings. 

A Massachusetts manufacturer of 
paper tags has established a fund 
which provides for the payment of 
from 60 per cent. to 90 per cent. of 
wages to its employees for loss 
through lay-offs, or through reduc- 
tion in wages due to temporary trans- 
fer to lower paid work. A scheme 
somewhat similar in character has 
been established in a highly seasonal 
business of a preserving company at 
Indianapolis. 

Within the past six months a large 
electrical company has announced a 
comprehensive plan for dealing with 
unemployment. While this plan does 
not become effective until 1932, when 
a capital fund of $5,000,000 will have 
been accumulated, already 90 per 
cent. of the various plants of the 


From a painting by Gerrit A. Beneker 


Men Are Square 
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company have voted to,come in on 
the plan. 

These specific accomplishments 
and definite plans, which are char- 
acteristic of many others, are men- 
tioned because in the presence of 
such a crisis it becomes too easy 
to take counsel of despair. We are 
far from that. Here we have specific 
evidence of what trained intelligence 
and engineering skill can do when it 
concentrates on a great economic 
problem. 


UCH outstanding examples 
should not convey the impression 
that the problem of unemployment 
can be dealt with by the efforts of in- 
dividual managements working at 
the task of regularization in their 
own concerns. They can do much, 
but the cure, like the cause, does not 
lie in.them alone. We must realize 
that in times of severe economic 
stress many of them have all they 
can possibly do to keep their own in- 
dustrial ship afloat at all. We are ex- 
pecting a high measure of effort and 
intelligence from the captain of a 
ship no matter how severe may be the 
storm by which the vessel is buffeted. 
Further, we must be fundamental 
enough in our thinking to realize the 
necessity of trying to find out what 
caused the storm, what started this 
economic typhoon. Collectively we 
must seek the reasons. We have 
abundant — seemingly superabundant 
—resources of raw materials, man 
power, manufacturing, transportation 
and distribution facilities. We also 
have a seeming plethora of fluid capi- 
tal at our disposal. 

On the one hand we have 
idle workers—hundreds of 
thousands of them—able to 
work, exceedingly anxious 
to do so, and desperately in 
need of the things which 
they might produce if they 
had the opportunity; on the 
other, we have idle plants 
which the owners very much 
desire to have in operation, 
and in many cases, desper- 
ately need to set working for 
financial reasons. Yet we 
do not know how to bring 
the two together. 

No one profits by the situ- 
ation. Everyone loses. It 
seems to be nobody’s fault. 
It has come about as the re- 
sult of uncontrolled eco- 
nomic forces which are not 
well understood. Industrial- 
ists, economists and states- 
men should now address 
themselves wholeheartedly 
to the correction of this situ- 
ation with the fixed resolve 
of staying on the job till it 
is mastered. 
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LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


EGARDING the fate of a key- 

wind, chain-lever, walking-beam 
smooth gold hunting case Johnson 
watch owned by Mark Twain when 
he was steamboat- 
ing out of St. 
Louis, 75 years 
ago: 

Twain was pilot 
for Captain J. C. 
Ainsworth, whom 
he esteemed highly 

£ and to whom he 
gave the _ watch. 
Ainsworth emigrated west with the 
Coloma gold rush, moved north to 
Oregon, built the “Lot Whitcomb,” 
first Columbia river steamboat, and 
ultimately became president of the 
Oregon Steam Navigation Company, 
greatest of its kind in Columbia 
river history. 

To-day his son, John C. Ains- 
worth, prizes the watch as a relic, 
and “Jack” Ainsworth is president 
of the States Steamship Company, 
operating ninety steamships out of 
the Columbia river in the Oriental, 
European and Atlantic coast trade; 
and he is also president and builder 
of the United States National Bank, 
a Portland institution having about 
eighty millions of resources and 
seventy millions of deposits. That 
watch of Mark Twain’s was a lucky 
pocket piece! 

But old Captain Ainsworth, de- 
parting this life, bequeathed to his 
son something more—vision, cour- 
age and practical initiative. The 
States Steamship Company now has 
perfected plans for five more ships, 
each to cost three millions, to carry 
passengers, mail and freight between 
Portland and the Orient. Naviga- 
tion and banking have been Ains- 
worth family trddes more than eighty 
years. One of John C.’s fads is city 
planning.. He is president of the 
Portland City Planning Commission 
now and then electing a major opera- 
tion on the civic body to relieve 
growing pains. He has a flair, too, 
for ship models. In a large upper 
recom of the United States Bank is 
a fleet of a score of miniature ships, 
depicting the period of the last 100 
years in deep sea navigation, begin- 
ning with the “Beaver,” built in 1835, 
on the Thames. It was launched in 
the presence of an English king and 
sailed a two-year uncharted course 
around the Horn to the Columbia 
River, carrying in its hold steam 
power machinery and two paddle 
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MEN 


wheels which were installed after its 
arrival in Portland harbor. 

At the University, John C. majored 
in mechanical engineering and added 
a course in electricity. He has flown 
about this country a bit and _ air- 
planed across the English channel. 


NE sermon “sold” an idea to a 

wealthy man for which thou- 
sands of pocr boys have been grate- 
ful. 

The Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
pastor of the Central Congregational 
Church of Chicago, was preaching 
one Sunday about the hard lot of 
boys whose parents were too poor 
to send them to high school and to 
college and how much talent was lost 
to the world because such boys had 
to go to work. At the conclusion of 
the service a ruddy-faced man, with 
a shock of wavy, gray hair, walked 
up to him. It was his good friend 
Philip D. Armour. 

“You have just outlined what you 
think should be done for boys who 
lack the means to acquire technical 
education,” the latter said. “I am 
impressed by your plan. If you will 
agree to organize and direct a school, 
I will give you a million dollars with 
which to do the job.” 

As a result the Armour Institute 
of Technology was founded and is 
to-day largely supported by the 
Armour family. 


ae ET something you know about 
and believe in, and then build 
up,” is the philosophy of Archie M. 
Andrews, owner and operator of a 
chain of penny weighing scales used 
from coast to coast. These machines 
garner five tons of pennies a day 
and in one year they made $8,000,- 
000 for the owner. 
“The smaller the unit of sale, the 
greater the profit,’ Mr. Andrews 
says. “That’s where the five and 


ten cent stores have been so smart. 
No one misses a penny nowadays, 
and we are a weight-conscious peo- 
ple. Getting on the scales daily is a 
habit, like eating or sleeping. Men 
are just as interested in their weight 
as women, a check-up has revealed, 
though they may not be so intent on 
changing it.” 

This, however, is only one of the 
many activities of Mr. Andrews. He 
is president of three big corporations, 
including one that is manufacturing 
a frontwheel drive for automobiles, 
and he is a director of five other or- 
ganizations. 

“There is a right and wrong time 
to get in and out of everything,” he 
believes. “Everyone has luck, but 
not everyone knows how to take ad- 
vantage of it.” 


RTHUR KUDNER, president 

of Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
and one of the most brilliant young 
executives of our day, turns for his 
relaxation from the 
advertising _ busi- 
ness to the O- 
Bar-O, his 60,000- 
acre ranch in New 
Mexico. 

Here in the heart 
of the Billy the 
Kid country, only 
a few miles from 
the historic old Lincoln County court 
house, La Casa Kudner is hidden 
away in the hills, eight miles from 
the front gate on the road to Carri- 
zozo. Built of massive stone quar- 
ried from the arroyos of the rancho, 
this beautiful Spanish house looks 
serenely forth across the mesa to 
snow-capped peaks as it basks in the 
bright sunshine of the mountains. 

Fifteen hundred head of cattle 
grazing on the slopes pay for the 
fun of the practical advertising man 
who loves nothing better than to leg 
over a pony and ride the range all 
day on round-up. 

For guests at the O-Bar-O there 
is variety of entertainment. Deer 
and wild turkey are plentiful in the 
hills. There are quail in the mesas 
and plenty of horses in the corral. 
In the guest book are names of 
celebrities from all over the world— 
writers, artists, singers and business 
men who have met here on holiday 
to chat before the great fireplace on 
the patio and forget the busy world 
outside, claimed by the cauntry no 
man can forget. 
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Despite Many Unfavorable 
Aspects of Situation, There Is 
Much Reason for Optimism— 
Growing Competition Chief 
Worry of Railroad Executives 


Ewing Galloway 


painted of the railroad situa- 
tion here in the United States 
at this moment; one very dark and 
the other with a deal of sunshine in 
it. Let us have the black picture 


é ie accurate pictures can be 


first, and be done with it. It is a 
rather depressing thing; a birdseye, 
if you please, of a long-standing and 
carefully-created transportation 
agency, struggling, unaided, and a 
little helplessly, against new competi- 
tion, new forms of transport, new 
methods of carrying. First the high- 
way, then the airway, and nowadays 
the portending threat of a revival of 
the waterway. 

The story of the remarkable rise 
of the automotive vehicle in the 
United States has been told so many 
times that there is no use to repeat 
it here, save possibly to say that it 
still is on the upward movement. 
More motor-cars, more motor-busses, 
more motor-trucks, and each in its 
way a real competitor of the railroad. 
More improved highways for the 
service of this really vast army of 
motor vehicles. One wonders not 
that the passenger business of our 
American railroad, which had been 
upon a steady decline since its record 
year of 1920, in 1929 and 1930 to- 


By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


bogganed 
before. 

These paragraphs are being writ- 
ten upon one of the finest transcon- 
tinental limiteds of this land—or any 
other land. It has every modern fa- 
cility for the comfort of its passen- 
gers—a_ club-car, a_ barber-shop, 
baths, an observation-car, radio (if 
you really care for radio upon a 
train), a carefully selected and pre- 
pared cuisine. Its cars are hung 
upon trucks equipped with roller 
bearings. Apparently no detail has 
been omitted that might possibly add 
to the comfort of its riders. And 
yet there are upon it, bound from 
Chicago to the Pacific Coast in a 
running time that was again short- 
ened only yesterday, just forty-nine 
passengers. And abundant room for 
at least twice that number. Yet the 
dining-car steward has just assured 
me that this is a little better than the 
average of late—which has been only 
between thirty and forty passengers 
to the trip. 

This is but one train, out of many 
—yet not so many as there were but 
a little time ago. The well-filled 
train, save possibly in New England 
or other non-competitive territory, 
has become a rarity. Special move- 


more rapidly than ever 


ments of extra trains are at a mini- 
mum, the local passenger train—the 
local passenger, himself—is becom- 
ing as extinct as the dodo. Splendid 
passenger stations, with great wait- 
ing-rooms and concourses, have be- 
come to a measure and at certain 
hours of the day, silent and deserted 
places. It is easy to see that the pas- 
senger traffic of 1930 is a third less 
than that of a brief ten years before. 


OR is the situation much better 
to-day in regard to the freight. 

The business depression of the past 
twelve or fourteen months unques- 
tionably has added to the long rows 
of empty cars and stagnant locomo- 
tives that are towed away alongside 
the through rails; just as that same 
slump has greatly hurt the railroads 
in the one profitable form of passen- 
ger business that has so far remained 
with them—the long-haul business, 
riders of from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred miles and upwards. 
That for the immediate worry of 
the freight traffic manager. When 
he gets by that, he can listen to the 
tales of gloom that keep running in 
to him from his henchmen—more 
and more traffic moving by the in- 
land waterways, more and more by 
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truck over those wonderful new con- 
crete highways—why, they are even 
beginning to move cotton to the 
Texas ports by trucks and their 
trailers, in carload lots, sixty tons, or 
more, to the motor train. And asa 
final fillip there comes to the F.T.M. 
one of his scouts who tells him that 
the oil companies are preparing to 
pipe gasoline to the larger cities and 
towns of the country. No pipe 
dream this. It probably will be done. 
In addition to which, the suggestion 
is made that wheat be pumped by 
pipe line, which probably will not be 
done. 

To all of which may be added the 
full measure of troubles. of the Big 
Boss of both the freight and the pas- 
senger heads; Washington, and 
every state capital as well, pounding 
him on the one hand to reduce his 
rates and on the other giving glad 
hand and encouragement to all of 
these free and richly endorsed com- 
peting pathways of the water and 
the air and the open land as well. 
The Transportation Act of 1920 has 
failed signally to bring the large 
benefits that were promised to the 
railroads from it. And competition 
of the most extravagant possible type 
between the rail carriers themselves 
is running rife. 


NOUGH of this gloom! 
Enough of the high priests 
who stand in the high places and 
wring their hands and make moan- 
ings of all these things. 

It is pleasanter by far to turn to 
the other picture. And it is none the 
less an accurate one. 

Suppose that the passenger busi- 
ness has fallen a third since that rec- 
ord year of 1920, and the freight 
from its high totals of but two or 
three years since? What of it? 
After all there is as much freight 
moving over our American railroad 
system to-day as there was in 1920 
—which was reckoned as a good year 
—and it is being moved in a far bet- 
ter fashion. 


A million and a half railroaders are 
handling that 1920 traffic—in 1930— 
instead of the two million upon the 
payrolls of the railroads when the 
Federal government handed them 
back to their owners. A million and 
a half well paid and well trained 
men—there has been no effort or dis- 
position on the part of private own- 
ership to effect economies by slashing 
the pay of the individual worker. 


ARGE economies have been ef- 
fected, it is true, by cutting the 
pay-rolls in regard to the numbers of 
workers employed. The result has 
been the elimination of a good deal 
of dead wood that had managed to 
creep in upon those rolls and the re- 
tention of the better trained and qual- 
ified railroad employees. But the 
American railroader still remains, 
hard times or no hard times, not only 
the best paid railroad employee in the 
world but among the very best paid 
of any kind in the country. Which is 
a fact not to be lost sight of when one 
comes to paint a correct picture of 
the railroad situation as it now exists 
here. 

The excellent freight record of 
1930 (as compared with that of 
1920) is repeated when one com- 
pares the passenger record of these 
two years, at the opposite ends of a 
ten-year period. One important pas- 
senger carrier of the mid-West which 
did a $110,000,000 passenger busi- 
ness in 1920 at an actual train opera- 
tion profit of something like two 
millions, saw its gross drop in 1930 
to $87,000,000, yet cleaned up six 
millions of dollars in profits. (These 
confidential figures are purposely 
changed a bit ; the ratio, however, re- 
mains absolutely accurate. ) 


The largest locomotives help long 
freight trains over mountains in 
the Susquehanna district in 
eastern Pennsylvania 


Ewing Galloway 
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In other words, the average rail- 
road executive has cut his suit to 
match his cloth. The cutting off of 
passenger trains which began in the 
days of the World War has been 
pursued with a good deal of vigor 
since then. At the time of the Armi- 
stice some trains were returned to 
the schedules, a few new ones cre- 
ated. That was largely because of 
the big upturn of passenger business 
that culminated at the end of the 
decade just past. Practically all of 
this increased business was in “‘long- 
haul” trains. The “short-haul” local 
passenger train has been, to a very 
large extent, doomed for the past fif- 
teen vears or more. It was this par- 
ticular form of railroad traffic that 
was the first to feel the competition 
of the automobile—not the motor- 
bus so much as the privately owned 
and privately operated car—the fam- 
ily flivver. 

And so, the local trains were the 
first to go. Not without regrets. A 
good many of the oldtime railroaders 
—their hearts softened and filled 
with sentiment, wept real tears at 
the passing of the 5.15, or the 10.17 
or whatever the doomed one might 
be. Something of a sentimentalist 
myself, I choked to see some of them 
depart. Such as that glorious pair— 
hardly local though—the Saint and 
the Angel, which the Santa Fe used 
to send scooting at a tremendous 
speed over its back pathway between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. But 
the hard taskmaster of economic ne- 
cessity dictated their going and they 
went. And hundreds of others... . 
And now they are going again, fall- 
ing by the dozens, if not by the hun- 
dreds, this time like the Autumn 
leaves. 


NE railroad that 1 know has cut 

140,000 passenger-train-miles a 
month from its operation within the 
past few weeks almost—a savings of 
between $250,000 and $280,000— 
and yet has accomplished it without 
a serious dislocation of its service. 
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The trains that have gone had proved 
themselves superfluous. The neces- 
sary ones have been retained. 

Oddly enough, it is the high-priced 
trains that have stood up best of all 
under this devastating barrage. The 
de luxe accommodations are the most 
sought. The railroads have made 
brave efforts to retain and to attract 
patronage to their day-coach services, 
so far without a large measure of suc- 
cess. Radical improvenients have been 
made, not only to the cars themselves 
but to the running-times of the trains 
that carry them. But they have 
failed to bring home the bacon. It 
has been suggested that the day- 
coach rates all the way across the 
land be reduced to two cents a mile 
in an effort to regain this business; 
especially to wrest it away from the 
busses which are gradually increasing 
their average length of haul. In re- 
gard to this the railroaders them- 
selves are in two widely separated 
camps. 


HE cut may or may not be ac- 

complished nationally. It has 
already been begun by some of the 
larger roads west of Chicago. Be- 
ginning with New Year’s Day, 1931, 
one could ride in a day-coach from 
that city to points on the northwest- 
ern Pacific Coast for a flat fifty dol- 
lars—or a little over two cents a mile. 
A similar rate of $47.50 has been in 
effect for some time since between 
Chicago and San Francisco and Los 
Angeles and probably will be contin- 
ued. Many railroads feel that these 
rates—and others similar—will bring 
the day-coach business back. 

On the other side, one of the very 
best arguments that the conservative 
camp has is the fact that a great mass 
of railroad patronage to-day appar- 
ently has no dread of high-cost 
trains. The most patronized trains 
between New York and Chicago are 
the twenty-hour ones which charge 
each passenger $9.60 extra for the 
single-way trip, in addition to the 
regular fare and Pullman charge and 
surcharge. Within the past. ninety 
days still another of these has been 
added to the New York-Chicago 
fleet. Apparently it is going to take 
harder times than any that we have 
had as yet to cure the American pub- 
lic of its love for luxury in travel. 

Not so long ago I rode on a fast 
day-train over the Michigan Central 
from Detroit to Chicago. It was 
equipped with one of the newest 
type of day-coaches, with the new in- 
dividual seats, that are about the most 
comfortable chairs ever put in a rail- 
road car of any type. There were 
two passengers in that day-coach. 
Yet the three parlor-cars that that 
same train carried were each more 
than three-quarters filled. A _ fact 


which is commended to the attention 
of the railroad pessimists. 


HE improved day-coaches, the 

improved day-coach luxury - 
trains that have been installed of late 
all over the country represent a real 
effort to bring the day-coach rider 
back to the American railroad. 
Whether they can do it or not, with- 
out the slash in rates to which I have 
just referred, is very much of a ques- 
tion. Most people ride in the busses 
through motives of economy. There 
has been something of a glamor 
spread about the romance of long- 
distance bus travel—the glory of the 
oldtime open road and all of that— 
but this generally disappears when 
actually one comes to take a long- 
distance motor-bus ride. The incon- 
veniences and the discomforts are apt 
to overcome the glamor rather quick- 
ly, very swiftly indeed to those who 
are used to the comfort of our good 
passenger trains upon the American 
railroad. Recall, if you will, the 
general excellence of all these con- 
veniences and the real comfort in the 
modern railroad train of to-day. All 
of which convinces me that in the 
long run and for the long distance 
the motcr-bus is not going to com- 
pete very successfully with the rail- 
road. The privately owned and pri- 
vately operated automobile is quite a 
different matter. But there always 
will be a riding public quite apart 
from car-owners and their families. 
Upon this is the passenger hope of 
the American railroad to-morrow. 

It should be obvious that a modern 
well-built and well-equipped vehicle 
carrying, comfortably and_ seated, 
from seventy to eighty persons has a 
better economic opportunity than one 
carrying from twenty-five to thirty, 
and not in a maximum of comfort, 
by any means. It is quite impossible 
to add much to the carrying capacity 
of the individual bus. If you doubt 
this, ask the Governor of Missouri. 

Within thirty days this Autumn 
the governors of two adjoining 
states—Kansas and Missouri—while 
driving their own cars were forced 
off the pavement into the ditch by 
huge oversized motor-trucks. You 
cannot make a truck, or a train of 
trucks, large enough to carry railroad 
carload lots of freight without mak- 
ing a pretty serious moving obstruc- 
tion to the average highway. These 
two executives are willing to go on 
record to that effect. 


UST how long the individual 

car-owner of America is going to 
stand seeing the highways, that at 
least he believes were created pri- 
marily for his own comfort and 
convenience, transformed into secon- 
‘dary railroads is a question. There 
are evidences that it will not be a 
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long time before a loud protest goes 
up against this usage—or misusage 
of these highroads. Not only are 
they inadequate in size for super 
motor vehicles, but in construction 
as well. There is a terrific pound 
to a ten-ton truck and ten tons is 
by no means the maximum these 
days. This Autumn a large truck 
stalled late one night in a street 
in Indianapolis. When the dawn 
came it was found that its wheels 
had sunk right through the concrete 
pavement. The truck was unloaded, 
hauled out and, with its original con- 
tents, it was weighed. It all came to 
thirty-eight tons. There are few 


‘highways—very few highway 


bridges—in the country capable of 
withstanding such a strain. The 
owner and the operator of that truck 
took a very grave chance. And these 
same chances are being taken every 
day. Sooner or later the individual 
motorist and the great forces and or- 
ganizations that he has to protect 
him are going to rule such overloads 
off the public highway. They are 
going to return to the railroad, where 
they belong. And the public road is 
going to return to the exclusive use 
of light, fast-moving cars and busses 
and trucks, for which they were de- 
signed in the first place. Public 
streets in the towns are no longer to 
be appropriated as free terminals for 
common carriers—a practice which 
has had an astonishing spread of late. 
The railroad is coming back to its 
own. 


HE railroad is coming back to 
its own. 

Make no mistake as to that. It is 
no more to be supplanted by the mo- 
tor vehicle—or the airplane—than 
the telegraph was supplanted or put 
out of business by the telephone. The 
motor vehicle has come to stay. It 
has a large and proper part to play 
in the national transport scheme 
without putting either it or its path- 
ways to improper uses. In any fair 
and proper light it is supplemental to 
the railroad, not essentially competi- 
tive. Time is going to prove this, 
and prove it beyond any doubts. In 
the meantime the railroad in- this 
country has been the victim of injus- 
tices, some of them severe injustices: 
But it is going’to ride above and past 
them. A. few months—a year per- 
haps—should see a great turn in 
popular favor its way. It is not dead 
—as some folk would have you be- 
lieve. It is not even sleeping. It has 
had some hard knocks of late and 
from these it is trying, manfully, to 
recover. It will recover. No doubt 
of that. Traffic totals, temporarily 
depressed, are again to rise, and to 
rise to new high levels, levels which 
the wildest of optimists would not 
dare to predict—in these grey days. 
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HERE is only one combination 
for sure success—study and 
work. Some men like to study, but 
they lack the other great essential, 
the desire to work. On the other 
hand, I have known men who work 
hard but they fail to study and much 
of their effort is misdirected and 
lost. For the man who does both 
there is real success in this business. 
—J. H. Barringer, vice-president, 
National Cash Register Co. 


The salesmen of to-day who are 
willing to accept the simple prin- 
ciples of planned selling and breathe 
into them the life of their own think- 
ing, their own personality and their 
own aggressiveness are the material 
from which the sales managers of 
to-morrow will be made.—dAlbert 
Russell Erskine, president, The Stu- 
debaker Corporation. 


Never, throughout our history, 
has a man who lived a life of ease 
left a name worth remembering.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


A man without ambition is like a 
bird without wings. He can never 
soar in the heights above, but must 
walk like a weakling, unnoticed, with 
the crowd below.—Walter H. Cot- 
tingham. 


It a.) amounts to this: Whatever 


your lds find to do, that do with 
all the ight that is in you. That is 
the le. all experience. Face 
every tasi ‘1 a determination to 
conquer it: .ificulties and never to 


No task is too 
For the man 
» is fit to perform 
world, even the 


let them ca | vw. 
small to be Gun ll. 
who is worthy, * 

the deeds of th 


greatest, sooner or later the oppor- 
tunity to do them will come. He can 
abide his time, can rest—“safe in 
himself as in a fate.”’—Col. George 
W. Goethals. 

From J. B. Hutchison, Houston, Tex. 


THOUGHTS 
ON LIFE AND BUSINESS 


Ii your name is to live at all, it 
is so much more to have it live in 
people’s hearts than only in their 
brains.— Holmes. 


The best preacher is the heart; the 
best teacher is time; the best book 
is the world; the best friend is God. 
—The Talmud. 


A Text 


Then again he laid his hands 
upon his eyes; and he looked 
steadfastly, and was restored, 
and saw all things clearly.— 
Mark 8: 25. 

Sent in by L. Tancredi, New 
York. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book ts pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


There is a way to get along with- 
out work in this world, but the 
trouble is that while you are getting 
along without work you are getting 
along without almost everything else 
that is worth while—Frances Mc- 
Kinnon Morton. 


Life is largely a matter of mental 
attitude. If we are able to control 
our outlook on life, and success— 
which, primarily, is happiness—de- 
pends more upon our mental attitude 
than any other quality excepting, of 
course, our knowledge of our profes- 
sion.—Oliver Wroughton. 


Once you have sold a customer, 
make sure he is satisfied with your 


goods. Stay with him until the goods: 


are used up or worn out. Your pro- 
duct may be of such long life that 
you will never sell him again, but 
he will sell you and your product to 
his friends.—William Feather. 
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HE need for honesty cannot be 

over-estimated. Most of us are 
honest in big things, but there are 
many who are not so scrupulous in 
small matters. There is, for example, 
the man who robs his employer. of 
time by failing to observe working 
hours or wastes the time of others 
by not being punctual in keeping ap- 
pointments. The salesman who fails 
to be at the buyer’s office punctually 
at the appointed hour labors under 
a self-imposed handicap before he 
starts hig solicitation. In the final 
analysis, being honest is simply show- 
ing the proper consideration for the 
property of others, whether it be 
time, money, or goods—L. A. 
Downs. 


Human progress’ marches only 
when children excel their parents. 
In democracy our progress is the 
sum of progress of the individuals— 
that they each individually achieve to 
the full capacity of their abilities and 
character. Their varied personalities 
and abilities. must be brought fully to 
bloom; they must not be mentally 
regimented to a single mold or the - 
qualities of many will be stifled; the 
door of opportunity must be opened 
to each of them.—President Hoover. 


I am not trying to get men into 
Heaven; I am trying to get Heaven 
into men. Nor am I trying to keep 
men out of Hell, but to keep Hell 
out of men.—Dr. William Coleman 
Bitting. 


I believe that, as the years go by, 
appreciation of the finer relation- 
ships of business will increase, con- 
fidence in each other will be broad- 
ened, fairness to all will become 
second nature, and as a result indus- 
try will improve its own condition 
by better serving the public welfare. 
And—let’s quit harping upon de- 
pression. Let’s talk better times.— 
James A. Farrell. 
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FORBES for 


Amazing Increase in Stockholders, 
Official Figures Reveal 


MERICA has become _ invest- 
ment minded. 

One hundred and twenty- 
eight leading business enterprises of 
the country had (including duplica- 
tions) nearly 4,200,000 stockholders 
at the end of 1928, more than 6,400,- 
000 at the end of 1929 and over 
7,300,000 on their last dividend date 
prior to December 1, 1930. 

This was an increase of 52 per 
cent. in 1929—a staggering gain for 
one year—and an increase of 15 per 
cent. in 1930 during a period of ap- 
parent general investment hesitancy. 

The information for the present 
study was obtained from 176 com- 
panies, including practically all of the 
larger business enterprises in the 
country. Of the 176 companies, only 
the 128 having over 10,000 stock- 
holders each in 1929 or 1930 are 
listed here. Of the remaining com- 
panies, 41 had a total of 202,813 
stockholders at the close of 1929. 
The other seven companies either 
had no definite figures or were un- 
willing to give them out. (There 
are probably a few, though not many, 
additional companies. with 10,000 or 
more stockholders. The information 
for them was not available.) 

One of the purposes in compiling 
this report was to ascertain the ex- 
tent. to which small investors have 
purchased the securities of the lead- 
ing business organizations of the 
country during the past few years. 
Annual reports of many of the larger 
companies. to-day show that the ma- 
jority of their stockholders own less 
than one hundred shares. 


USINESS organizations have 

recognized the sound economies 
of wide distribution of their securi- 
ties and have made an effort, through 
customer ownership and other se- 
curity sales activities, to sell their 
securities to a large number of stock- 
holders. To do this many com- 
panies have split up their stock. 


sIt is remarkable the extent to 
which the American public has placed 
its confidence in large business en- 
terprises. The trend seems to be 
toward larger and larger systems un- 
der group management. More and 


By DR. DANIEL STARCH 


more people to-day, instead of invest- 
ing their money in a small business 
of their own, place their investments 
in the large companies where they 
will receive the benefits of the excel- 
lent managerial skill under which 
these large groups operate. They 
themselves, in turn, may also be em- 
ployed by one of these large organi- 
zations. It is an age of great busi- 
ness enterprises owned by the people. 

Nine companies had over 100,000 
stockholders each at the close of 1929 
and twelve companies had over 100,- 
000 stockholders each on their last 





NUMBER of STOCKHOLDERS 

in 128 LEADING BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISES 

MILLIONS 




















1928 1929 1930 








dividend date in 1930. The two com- 
panies with the largest numbers of 
stockholders, namely, the Cities Serv- 
ice Company and the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, each 
had over half-a-million stockholders, 
as many in each company as the en- 
tire population of such a city as Buf- 
falo or Milwaukee. 

The eleven companies having the 
largest number of stockholders in 
their respective groups in 1930 were 
as follows: 


Utilities—Associated Gas & Electric 

Company 187,529 
Transportation—Pennsylvania Rail- 

road Company 232,491 
Oils—Cities Service Company. .... 502,420 
—— oe & Company. of Il- 

inois 


Automotive—General Motors Cor- 
poration 

Banks and Financial—Transamerica 
Corporation 

Metals—United States Steel Cor- 
poration . 

Communication—American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co 

Chemicals—Du Pont de Nemours 
& Company 

Investment Trusts—United Found- 
ers Corporation 

Electrical Manufacturing — General 
Electric Company 97,638 


261,417 


With an average increase of 158 
per cent., the companies classified as 
automotive showed the largest per- 
centage of gain in _ stockholders 
among the larger classifications in 
1929. The oil companies with a 62 
per cent. average gain and the com- 
panies listed as chemicals with a 61 
per cent. gain were in second and 
third places respectively in 1929. 

In 1930, however, the oil com- 
panies gained 14 per cent. and 
dropped to seventh place. The public 
utility group, which was fourth in 
1929, gained 26 per cent. in 1930, 
thus reaching first place. Auto- 
motive companies with a gain of 22 
per cent. in 1930 were second. The 
three investment trusts listed showed 
the tremendous gains of 283 per cent. 
in 1929 and 46 per cent. in 1930, the 
largest average gains of all the 
groups. All of the classifications 
showed an increase in the number of 
stockholders in both 1929 and 1930. 


WENTY-FIVE companies were 

listed under public utilities, the 
largest group among those which sup- 
plied information for this report. 
The number of stockholders of seven 
of these companies more than 
doubled during 1929. In 1930 two of 
the total number of three companies 
of all groups, whose stockholders 
doubled, were public utilities—Gen- 
eral Gas & Electric Corporation with 
a gain of 177 per cent. and the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation, 
179 per cent. It is interesting to note 
that stocks of these companies are in 
the low price range, being recently 
around $5 and $9 respectively. 

The _ twenty-one transportation 
companies included in the list showed 
a gain in the number of  stock- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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FEBRUARY 1, 1931 


1. Companies Having 100,000 Stockholders or More Each 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Cities Service Company 

General Motors Corporation 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
Transamerica Corporation 

Associated Gas & Electric Company 
United States Steel Corporation 

The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 
The Pennroad Corporation 

Electric Bond & Share Company 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


TOTALS 
Southern California Edison Company 


TOTALS 


*Not available **Organized in 1929 


Associated Gas & Electric Company 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 
Electric Bond & Share Company 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
United Gas Improvement Company 

Niagara Hudson Power Company 

Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 
Middle West Utilities Company 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 

General Gas & Electric Corporation 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 

The North America Company 

Standard Gas & Electric Company 
International Power & Paper Company 
Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Company, Ltd 
American Commonwealth Power Corporation 
United Light & Power Company 


Total Stockholders 
8 1929 


469,801 
423,300 
198,600 
196,119 
170,206 
154,129 
167,951 
63,316 
145,000 

86,000 


92,766 
2,167,188 
120,000 
2,287,188 








Public Utilities 
Total Stockholders 
28 1929 
154,129 
63,316 
86,000 
93,515 
80,424 


Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore 


American Gas & Electric Company 
Alabama Power Company 


TOTALS 


Southern California Edison Company 
Utilities Power & Light Corporation 
New England Power Association 
Engineers Public Service Company 
United Gas Company 


POT 455s owed paaawienadussundaesuemssannaees 


*Not available “Organized in 1929 


13,439 


1930 
540,000 
502,420 
261,417 
232,491 
209,023 
187,529 
181,245 
176,653 
156,606 
108,000 
106,094 


Increase or Decrease 
Number Per cent. 
1929 1930 


1929 1930 
15,205 70,199 3.3 14.9 
240,854 132.0 
127,415 179.0 
42,111 


27.3 
88,000 


48.0 
133.1 
13,708 


8.8 


123.3 
49.3 





2,661,478 


1930 


187,529 





66.8 
1.4 


868,946 
1,754 


870,700 


Decrease 
Per cent. 
1929 1930 


133.1 
123.3 

30.5 
142.4 


Increase or 


mber 
1930 


33,400 
113,337 
22,000 
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1,039,490 





819,580 1,258,885 


***Merged with United Gas Corporation 


3. Transportation 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

The Pennroad Corporation 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Company 

New York Central Railroad Company 

Southern Pacific Railroad Company 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 

Great Northern Railroad Company 

Northern Pacific Railway Company 

Aviation Corporation 

New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 

United Aircraft & Transport Corporation 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company 

Boston & Maine Railroad Company 

Chesapeake & Ohio, Hocking Valley & Pere Marquette 
Norfolk & Western Railway Company 


OT EEA ric 3 4G aah eR RRR eee ae eas 


Total Stockholders 
28 1929 


196,119 

145,000 
77,848 
59,042 
52,690 
55,788 
42,184 
38,000 
37,480 
29,432 
29,965 
20,314 
17,300 
15,495 
14,349 
12,706 
11,690 


27,267 
21,147 


12,185 
11,946 





232,491 
156,606 


63,763 
58,406 
55,278 
54,671 
43,353 
39,100 
35,607 
31,476 
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Decrease 
Per cent. 
1929 1930 
27.3 18.5 
aa 8.0 


Increase or 
Number 
1929 1930 


42,111 36,372 
145,000 11,606 
—14,085 
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Union Pacific Railroad Company 

Southern Railway Company 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company.... 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co.... 


TOTALS 937,534 


*Not available **Organized in 1929 


4. Oils 
Increase or Decrease 
Total Stockholders Number Per cent. 
1928 1929 1930 1929 1930 1 19 
Cities Service Company 182,854 423,300 79,120 131.4 18.6 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 62,131 92,766 635 13,328 49.3 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana 56,293 81.641 25,34 6,849 45.0 
Standard Oil Company of California 55,077 57,300 60,464 3,164 4. 
Standard Oil Company of New York 53,127 55,804 9,438 5.0 
The Texas Corporation 50,520 65,898 7,382 30.4 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company 36,172 33,905 2 —1,066 —6.3 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation 27,601 43,482 5,205 57.5 
Phillips Petroleum Company 10,000 14,000 4,767 40.0 
The Standard Oil Company of Kentucky 5,979 8,959 10,111 1,152 49.8 





TOTALS 539,754 877,055 1,006,394 337,301 129,339 62.4 


5. Foods 


Increase or Decrease 
Total Stockholders Number Per cent. 
1928 1929 3 1929 1930 1929 19 
Armour & Company of Illinois 80,000 80,000 200 0.0 
Swift & Company 47,000 45,000 738 
National Dairy Products Corporation 9,829 29,777 11,746 
General Foods Corporation 13,319 27,350 10,150 
General Baking Corporation 16,253 18,967 6,594 
The Borden Company 9,482 17,167 ; 6,243 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company 6,138 11,145 é 5,093 
Corn Products Refining Company 8,536 10,604 : 146 








TOTALS 190,557 240,010 


American Sugar Refining Company 22,276 20,690 





TOTALS 212,833 260,700 


*Not available 


Automotive 


Increase or Decrease 
Total Stockholders Number Per cent. 

1928 1 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 
General Motors Corporation 198,600 261,417 127,415 62,817 179.0 31.6 
Chrysler Corporation 36,119 40,000 15,737 3,881 772 
Studebaker Corporation 30,021 3,580 54.1 
Continental Motors Corporation ; 160.1 
Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd 3,190 000 621.0 
The Willys-Overland Corporation 13,458 j 31.1 











TOTALS 136,302 330,245 193,943 142.2 


Packard Motors Corporation 8,712 53,410 44,698 513.1 
Nash Motors Company 8,423 13,253 4,830 56.3 


TOTALS 153,437 396,908 243,471 158.6 





*Not available 


7. Banks and Financial 


Increase or Decrease 

Total Stockholders Number Per cent. 
1928 1929 1930 1929 19. 

Transamerica Corporation 170,206 48.0 40.0 
National City Bank of New York 241.6 6.3 
Irving Trust Company 5 372.7 9.7 
Guaranty Trust Company 6, 210.2 —6 
Bankers Trust Company f 225.5 ; 











TOTALS 321,325 165,416 : 14. 


Bank of America 24, 97,695 6,500 
Equitable Trust Company 12,500 73,225 





TOTALS 431,520 245,141 


*Not available **Merged with Chase National Bank 
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8. Metals 


Total Stockholders 
28 1929 1930 


United States Steel Corporation 

Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Company 

American Smelting & Refining Company 15,009 
Continental Can Company, Inc 6,259 


167,951 
22,147 
20,018 
13,987 





TOTALS 188,942 


Anaconda Copper Company 32,150 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 56,882 
International Metal Company of Canada, Ltd 10,387 


224,103 


95,050 
74,233 
68,360 





TOTALS 288,361 


*Not available 


461,746 - 


9. Communication 


181,245 
24,000 
22,902 
17,472 


Increase or wecrease 
Number 


1929 

13,708 
8,716 
5,009 
7,728 





245,619 





35,161 


62,900 
17,351 
57,973 


173,385 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 
Radio Corporation of America 

Western Union Telegraph Company 

The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 

New England Telephone & Telegraph Company 


TOTALS 


Total Stockholders 
1928 1929 

454,596 469,801 

68 53,594 
65,000 
23,738 
16,334 
11,499 


15,501 
11,570 


Increase or 
Number 
1929 1930 
15,205 70,199 
37,026 20,815 


y 10,000 
—2,496 —442 
833 1,718 
—71 945 








549,469 639,966 744,201 


Chemicals 


Total Stockholders 





90,497 103,235 


Increase or 


Number 


1928 
21,253 
13,954 
11,500 


DuPont de Nemours & Company 
Union Carbide & Carbon Company 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 


1929 
36,238 
28,780 
18,700 


1930 

40,847 
38,404 
20,558 


1929 

14,985 

14,826 
7,200 


1930 
4,609 
9,624 
1,858 





TOTALS 


American Agricultural Chemical Company 


46,707 
12,100 


83,718 
11,550 





TOTALS 58,807 


Reorganized 


95,268 








37,011 
—550 


36,461 


Per cent. 
1929 1930 
8.8 8.0 
64.9 8.3 
33.4 14.4 
123.5 24.7 


156 96 


195.6 
30.5 
558.1 


60.1 


Decrease 

Per cent. 
1929 1930 
as 14.9 
223.4 38.0 
160.0 15.3 
—9.5 —18 
a 10.5 
—.6 8 


16.4 14.0 


Decrease 
Per cent. 
1929 1930 
70.5 12.7 
106.2 33.4 
62.6 9.9 


79.2 19.2 
—4.5 


61.1 


11. Investment Trusts 


Increase or 
Number 


1928 
14,171 
** 


18,900 


United Founders Corporation 
Insull Utilities Investments, Inc 
American Superpower Corporation of Delaware 


Total Stockholders 
1929 


58,978 
35,000 
32,900 


1930 

90,026 
43,258 
53,000 


1929 
44,807 
35,000 
14,000 


1930 


31,048 
8,258 
20,100 








TOTALS 33,071 


*Organized in 1929 


126,878 





186,284 


12. Electrical Manufacturing 


Total Stockholders 
28 1929 19 


31,882 
34,826 


Cees Bata Gai is io 5s .5 10s india eso oso iaibin nc e'Sis 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


60,374 


44,088 


97,638 
45,158 





93,807 


59,406 


Increase or 


28,492 
9,262 








TAPE PA Divnns visncaeenGeTsshiasneeaeacseewounes 66,708 


104,462 


13. Miscellaneous 





142,796 


Total Stockholders 


1928 
44,724 
28,254 
49,595 


British-American Tobacco Company, Ltd 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Eastman Kodak Company 
American Tobacco Company 
Pullman Incorporated 

United Fruit Company 

F. W. Woolworth Company 
United States Rubber Company 
American Locomotive Company 
Gold Dust Corporation 

B. F. Goodrich Company 

American Car & Foundry Company 


1929 


1930 

66,200 
47,693 
45,901 
32,500 
31,543 
30,725 
28,332 
25,613 
24,715 
20,354 
18,800 
18,800 
17,596 





37,754 


38,334 


Increase or 
Number 


1929 
22,844 
16,133 

—3,608 
3,800 
6,222 
5,093 
1,741 

13,545 
—574 


1930 
—1,368 
3,306 
—86 


800 
—4,916 
286 


372 
1,524 
—768 
—145 
3,000 
3,100 
76 


Decrease 
Per cent. 
1929 19. 


316.2 52.6 
= 23.5 
74.0 61.0 


283.6 46.8 


Decrease 
Per cent. 
19 


88.7 61.7 
26.6 2.4 


— -- 


56.5 36.6 


Decrease 
Per cent. 
1929 1930 
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Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
Gillette Safety Razor Company 
National Cash Register Company 
Remington Rand Incorporated 
Kolster Radio Corporation 
Simmons Company 

Pathe Exchange Incorporated 
Servel Incorporated 


TOTALS 


Warner Bros. Pictures Incorporated 
Montgomery Ward Company 

Fisk Rubber Company 
International Harvester Company 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


TOTALS 


*Not available **Organized in 1929 


16,850 
15,400 
14,494 
13,100 
12,100 
11,500 1,968 
9,000 11,184 
10,108 


4.470 
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575 
3,877 
1,585 
1,871 
2,250 
6,940 

—1,080 
3,183 


2,675 
2,105 
2,787 

316 
5,850 


_ 


3,264 
2455 
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386,355 489,126 


15,400 
50,373 
16,730 
37,600 
58,491 


667,720 





513,508 





102,771 24,382 


> 
o 


12,400 


232,815 





(Continued from page 22) 
holders, but it is the smallest in- 
crease shown by any of the larger 
classifications. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company with 232,491 
stockholders has the largest num- 
ber of stockholders among the trans- 
portation companies. It also had the 
greatest gain of any of the transpor- 
tation companies in both 1929 and 
1930. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company with 540,000 stock- 
holders at the close of 1930 had the 
largest number of stockholders of any 
business enterprise in the United 
States, in both years. The Phillips 
Petroleum Company showed the larg- 
est gain in 1930 with an increase of 
34 per cent. Standard Oil of New 
York was second and Standard Oil 
of New Jersey was third. 


RMOUR AND COMPANY of 

Illinois (including Armour and 
Company of Delaware) with 80,200 
stockholders held first place in the 
list among the companies classified 
as foods although it showed no 
change in the number of stockholders 
in 1928. 


IGHT automotive companies 

were listed, out of which num- 
ber General Motors leads with 261,- 
417, showing an increase of 127,415 
in 1929 and 62,817 during 1930. 
Packard Motors had the second larg- 
est number in the automotive group 
in 1929. While 1930 figures are not 
yet available, the company has prob- 
ably maintained its position of sec- 
ond place in 1930. The number 
increased sixfold during 1929, jump- 
ing from 8,712 to 53,410. All of the 
automotive companies showed in- 
creases in total number of stock- 
holders ranging in percentages from 
31 per cent. to 621 per cent. in 1929 
and from 1 per cent. to 31 per cent. 
in 1930. 


ROBABLY due to recent merg- 
ers and split-ups, the larger 


banks of the country showed remark- 
ably larger groups of stockholders in 
1929 than in 1928. The National 
City Bank of New York, with 18,402 
stockholders on December 31, 1928, 
had 62,968 at the close of 1929 and 
66,875 on the last dividend date in 
1930. The Irving Trust Company 
with 10,837 stockholders on Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, had 51,230 a year later ; 
Guaranty Trust Company with 6,970 
at the close of 1928 had 21,621 at the 
close of 1929. This company with a 
decrease of 137 in 1930 is the only 
one in this classification that did not 
show an increase in 1930. The 
Bankers Trust Company had 4,700 
stockholders at the close of 1928 and 
15,300 at the close of 1929; Equita- 
ble Trust Company had 6,000 in De- 
cember 1928 and 12,500 at the close 
of 1929. Ir 1930 this company 
merged with the Chase National 
Bank, whose figures are not available. 


F THE seven companies listed 

under metals the United States 
Steel Corporation leads with 181,245 
stockholders, showing a gain of 13,- 
294 for 1930. One of the remark- 
able gains shown in this classification 
was the International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., which had 
10,387 stockholders at the close of 
1928 and 68,360 at the close of 1929. 
The Continental Can Company more 
than doubled its number of stock- 
holders during 1929 and the four 
other companies also showed sub- 
stantial gains. 


.; THE table classified as com- 
munication, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company had 454,596 
stockholders at the close of 1928, 
469,801 at the close of 1929, and 
540,000 ‘on the last dividend date 
of 1930, showing a gain of 70,199 
during 1930. Radio Corporation of 
America had 25,000 stockholders on 
December 31, 1928, and 75,000 in 
1930, an increase of 50,000. Inter- 


national Telephone and Telegraph 
Company had 16,568 stockholders on 
December 31, 1928, and 75,409 in 
1930, an increase of 58,841 in two 
years. 


HE three investment trusts 

listed attest the popularity of this 
type of investment during the past 
two years. United Founders Cor- 
poration on December 31, 1928, had 
14,171 stockholders and in 1930, 90,- 
026, an increase of 75,855. The In- 
sull Utilities Investments, Inc., or- 
ganized during 1929, had a total of 
35,000 stockholders at the close of 
the year and 43,258 on its last divi- 
dend date in 1930. 


F THE two largest electrical 

manufacturing companies, Gen- 
eral Electric Company increased 
from 60,374 stockholders to 97,638 
during 1930, showing a gain of 37,- 
264 or 61 per cent., and Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany increased from 44,088 to 45,- 
158, a gain of 1,070 in 1930. 


MONG the twenty-six miscella- 

neous companies, the largest 
percentage gains in 1929 were made 
by ,Montgomery Ward Company, 
Warner Brothers Pictures Incorpo- 
rated, Gold Dust Corporation and 
F. W. Woolworth Company, and in 
1930 by the Simmons Company. 


HIS two year period is undoubt- 

edly outstanding in the invest- 
ment history of this country in the 
enormous increases in the number of 
stockholders and in the wider dis- 
semination of holdings in American 
corporations, the gain in the number 
of stockholders being 79 per cent. in 
this period. This wider dissemina- 
tion is apparently encouraged to a 
considerable extent by making stocks 
available at low prices and putting 
them within the reach of the average 
man. 
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“No Unemployment in This Plant” 


Despite Depression, 1930 Was Best Year in History 
of Scott Paper Company—Advertising and Outside 
Consultants Play Important Part in Management 


66 O unemployment created by 
this plant.” This might 


well be the legend to be 
put above the block square factory 
of the Scott Paper Company, in 
Chester, Pennsylvania. It has been 
running as usual day and night and 
on alternate Sundays for several 
months. Its sales and production 
policies and its schedule of continu- 
ous operations have set it apart in 
the paper industry. 

Its modern industrial policy, profit- 
able and enlightened, emanates from 
the leaders of the concern, two man- 
ager-owners, working in harmony 
with their key men and a compara- 
tively small group of stockholders. 
Their securities, although listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, are 
closely held. Working control re- 
mains with the management, whose 
effective policies of sales and manu- 
facturing and employee co-operation 
have made this record possible: 


Net Sales 
$7,716,224 
7,761,558 


*11 months. 


Thomas B. McCabe, president, has 


By J. CHARLES LAUE 


outlined for Forses the policies that 
have made this stabilized progress 
possible under three headings: 


Quality. 
Cost reduction. 
Consumer acceptance. 


With these three cardinal points 
fixed and executed by practical 
men with a scientific background, a 
medium-sized factory, as far as fac- 
tories go, has been able to set an ex- 
ample to other industries by a method 
of first searching for the facts and 
then adjusting their mental and phys- 
ical machinery to meet the facts. 


R. McCABE, president, and 

Edward S. Wagner, first vice- 
president, are the managing execu- 
tives of the business. Both have 
served for years in the ranks and 
are protegés of Arthur H. Scott, 
who in 1912 first started the concern 
on its course of standardism and 
mass distribution. 

The directors, officials and chief 
executives of this company are for 
the most part home-grown men who 
started in humble positions at modest 
salaries and passed up through the 
ranks. Among them are Harry Lie- 
beck, William F. Mohan, Raymond 
C. Mateer, Ralph E. Rhoads, Philip 
D. Parsons, William S. Campbell, 
Charles M. Howell, William Carney 
and William W. Tomlinson. Here 


and there on the board in the official 
family and on the executive staff, 
however, are men trained in other 
enterprises—James McKinty, pro- 
duction manager, Paul Hilton, his as- 
sistant, and Frederick Wheaton, su- 
perintendent of power plant, also Gil- 
bert Kinney, who was recently add- 
ed to the board of directors. These 
men and others have brought in from 
time to time another point of view 
and the policy tends to keep the man- 
agement from becoming inbred. 


66 WENTY years ago we had 

2,000 to 3,000 brands,” said 

Mr. McCabe, in relating the transi- 

tion in creating an up-to-date enter- 

prise in the paper industry. These 

were principally private brands, 

made to fit a price—not a standard 

of quality. “We would make them 

up for anybody and everybody. It 

was the general practice in the indus- 

try and we were told that was the 

only way we could sell. We de- 

cided finally about 1910 to concen- 

trate on as few brands as possible. 

We let the consumers decide. They 

showed a marked preference for cer- 

tain brands, particularly ScotTissue, 

Waldorf and Sani-Tissue and we 

concentrated on those. We resisted 

all tricks, all fads and frills. We 

tried for superior quality at lower 
costs. 

“We employed experts to find out 

what the consumer wanted. We en- 

gaged the best men 

we could find. Then 

when we got the 

facts from the mar- 

keting counsellors we 

put our chemists and 

engineers to work on 

raw materials, pro- 

cesses and equip- 

ment. We patented 

in many details our 

own improved pro- 


The Scott Paper Com- 

pany plant, the larg- 

est of its kind, at 
Chester, Pa. 
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cesses. When we were technically 
well advised we went one step fur- 
ther, a step which was rather unique 
at the time. We developed a staff 
of ‘consumers’ representatives.’ They 
are our official testers and inspectors, 
and accept for delivery only those 
products up to our established stand- 
ards. They report directly to Wag- 
ner or me any errors or imperfec- 
tions in our product. We know 
from simple records the output of 
each machine and each machine crew. 
We also by every test that we can 
give, including field surveys, know 
what the public is getting from the 
Scott Paper Company.” 


HIS concern in Chester, Penn- 

sylvania, is a constant user of 
outside consultants. Days are set 
aside for the dissection of particular 
problems with the consultant’s point 
of view and the management’s fo- 
cused on it. It is required when 
any concern is engaged that they as- 
sign and send one of their outstand- 
ing men to meet regularly with the 
department heads most concerned. A 
list of those now acting in the capac- 
ity of consultants to the Scott Tissue 
Company includes the following lead- 
ers in their field: 


Engineering Stone & Webster 


Chemistry Arthur D. Little 
Electrical General Electric Company 
Advertising. J. Walter Thompson Company 
Machinery Hires, Castner & Harris 
Auditors. .Price, Waterhouse & Company 
Wage Incentive Bedaux Company 

Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 

The Scott Paper Company plans 
all its operations on a careful, quota- 
budget of sales, worked out in in- 
finite detail annually. It keeps be- 
fore it and constantly revises with 
the assistance of its consultants a 
Ten Year Plan. 

“We now have more paper-making 
machinery for our special purposes 
under one roof than I think you can 
find anywhere,” remarked Mr. Mc- 
Cabe. “Since we specialize on only 
two products, toilet tissues and tissue 
towels, we can operate more efficient- 
ly. The plant is run continuously, 
twenty-four hours per day (three 
eight-hour shifts), except on Sun- 
days, when under normal conditions 
we shut down. For several months 
we have had to operate alternate Sun- 
days.” 


OR the Scott Paper Company, 
1930 was not normal at all. In 
the nine weeks’ sales campaign closed 
October 31st, nearly $2,000,000 in 
tissues were sold. At the depth of 
the depression new high records were 
broken for gross sales in nine weeks, 
five weeks, four weeks and in solid 
carload orders booked in one day. 
The company is extraordinarily 
proud of its sales executives and its 
sales force. It is highly organized 
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Cowan in Boston Transcript 


Lending a Helping Hand 


OLITICS at its worst! That 
describes the ongoings in 
Congress. 


When the session opened 
hopes were high that something 
worthwhile would be accom- 
plished. Spokesmen for both 
Parties had promised to co-oper- 
ate. Business, they said, had 
nothing to fear; everything with- 
in the power of the politicians 
would be done to hasten the re- 
turn of good times. 


What has actually happened ? 


The promises were forgotten. 
With their eyes on 1932, the 
enemies of the Chief Executive 
(in both Parties) decided to 
leave nothing undone to humiliate 
and discredit him. Bitter parti- 
sanship, back-biting, petty poli- 
tics delayed vitally urgent legisla- 
tion. Instead of a peaceful ses- 
sion, Donnybrook soon devel- 
oped. Repeated requests for 
haste were flouted. 


In normal times all this might 
have been great fun for the pop- 
ulace, but at this time millions 
of people are not in a mood to 
appreciate political antics. 


And now there is increasing 
talk of an extra session. As Will 
Rogers exclaimed, “God forbid!” 


Yet some people still favor 
Government ownership and man- 
agement of business. 
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to sell to every type of chain, whole- 
saler, jobber, aid even by mail order 
to sparsely settled communities. A 
large per cent. are college men se- 
lected on their merits for the job. 

The story of the Scott Paper Com- 
pany with its direction by practical 
men, manager and employee stock 
ownership control, high quality at low 
cost principle made possible by mass 
production methods, would be incom- 
plete in a fundamental detail if it did 
not relate the continuous advertising 
campaign that brought about consum- 
er acceptance. 

The company is the largest nation- 
al advertiser in its industry. 

Years ago it began to invest every 
dollar that could be spared in pioneer- 
ing toward the mass production prin- 
ciple for reaching the public. It is 
now engaged in the most extensive 
educational campaign the industry has 
ever witnessed. 


HEN Mr. McCabe was asked 
what they did when they saw 
the depression coming, he replied: 

“We turned on more juice!” 

The net sales records show the 
result of that juice. 

“As our advertising appropriations 
increased, our sales grew. I don't 
know which came first. It’s like the 
chicken and the egg. Both grew. 
The result is that depression meant 
no lay-offs, no idle machinery, no 
misery among employees, no head-- 
aches among management, no stop- 
page of spending as far as the em- 
ployees or the company were con- 
cerned.” 

Group effort is an essential char-. 
acteristic of the Scott plan. This ap-- 
plies in advertising and selling as well! 
as in manufacture. When the ques-. 
tion of more advertising came up last 
year both the sales manager and the 
advertising manager were for it. Both 
had been in consultation with the ex- 
pert on every plan. Both knew from 
the facts what advertising was doing 
for the sales. Thus there was no 
dispute and no argument on that sub- 
ject once the decision was made. 


NCIDENTALLY Mr. McCabe 

got to talking about profits. Every 
day someone comes in to sell him 
an idea on how to make more profit. 
or a business that has an excellent 
profit margin. 

“Putting the greatest emphasis on 
profits is one of the surest ways not 
to make profits, in my opinion,” he 
concluded. “Any one who looks for 
profits mainly is sure to lose business. 
Look to your product, improve its 
quality, reduce its cost, study your 
market, reach that market. Provided 
you meet the consumer demand and 
take care of the quality and cost fac-- 
tors, the profits will take care of 
themselves.” 
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oo OOK not mournfully into the 
past,” says Longfellow, “it 
comes not back again. Wisely 

improve the present, it is thine. Go 

forth to meet the shadowy future 
without fear and with a manly heart.” 

And no bit of advice could be more 

pertinent to the immediate needs of 

the American business community. 

For some fifteen months we have 
been exceedingly sorry for ourselves. 
The vision of wealth implanted in our 
minds by the New Era talk had sunk 
in so deep that we had come to look 
on plethoric prosperity as the fixed 
order of existence in the United 
States. And ever since the bubble 
burst in 1929 we have been thinking 
backwards and lamenting instead of 
thinking ahead and thanking God 
Almighty. For what we call adver- 
sity would be affluence for any other 
nation under heaven, and the founda- 
tions on which we may to-day start 
our rebuilding process are sunk in 
financial bed-rock. It is high time 
for a people of character and spirit 
to quit crying and tackle its recon- 
struction job with confidence and 
energy. 

With harder work than ever, a 
higher sense of social responsibility 
and a sounder technique in everything 
we do, we can almost certainly build 
back to levels that will dwarf the 
highs of other cycles—and hold them. 
The tools are in our hands. The 
question of their use is one of char- 
acter. 

How far recovery will progress 
depends in large measure on our 
readiness to capitalize it. 


NE hears here and there of for- 
ward-looking folk who are 
using the present lull to prepare for 
a quick start when the turn occurs— 
rearranging their plants, installing 
new equipment, strengthening their 
personnel both by acquisition and by 
training, analyzing their markets, in- 
tensively cultivating prospective buy- 
ers, planning new merchandise expe- 
dients and in general inching along 
towards the prosperity line, prepared 
to cross under full sail at the moment 
when the starting gun is fired. 
Their methods are not general. The 
far more prevalent technique is one 
of reefing, curtailing and waiting— 





The Canny Manufacturer 
Is Getting Ready Now 


By H. BERTRAM LEWIS 


Vice-President, Commercial Credit Company 





H. Bertram Lewis 


and just as surely as there are such 
things as business cycles some devas- 
tating headaches are in store for this 
marking-time contingent when the 
diligent group that is practicing pre- 
paredness swings into action at the 
moment of revived buying interest. 

Indications of alertness on part of 
the progressive element are being felt 
by commercial banking houses han- 
dling instalment paper given in pay- 
ment for productive equipment. And 
if their recent experience is a reliable 
criterion, programs of plant modern- 
ization are under consideration in 
many quarters where they are not 
yet actually under way. 


HE users of such equipment, be 

it store fixtures, sales appurte- 
nances, office utilities, heating de- 
vices, power plants, refrigerating 
units or machinery, tools and shop 
contrivances in general, are at last 
becoming generally aware that, by 
virtue of instalment terms, they now 
have purchasing facilities equivalent 
to the equipment trust financing 
methods of the railroads. They find 
themselves able to modernize under 
conditions that permit up-to-the- 
minute equipment to pay for itself 














and retire purchase notes out of earn- 
ings. And, as shortage of immediate 
funds for modernization purposes is 
often one of their handicaps, they are 
showing an increasing interest in 
transactions of this class. 

The basis is by no means new. In- 
come producing equipment has been 
sold on instalment terms for a num- 
ber of years. But the present wide- 
spread need for new equipment and 
the convenience of the instalment 
method of purchase have given the 
time payment plan a wide appeal, and 
it is reasonable to expect a consider- 
able extension of its use in the in- 
dustrial field from this time forth. 

Forehanded producers are using it 
in preparation for the up-swing that 
is surely on its way. To others it 
will doubtless appear indispensable 
when they find business volume ex- 
panding, but flowing to their more 
alert competitors who have used dull 
months constructively. 


T seems likely that shorts in all 

lines will in due course pay a price 
proportionate to their lack of fore- 
sight. Many of them will probably 
be those who were equally blind on 
the long side in 1929. For the com- 
plex that accepts the present order as 
permanent is responsible for both of 
these misjudgments—and if one may 
judge by indications of the past two 
years, its victims are incurable. 

The future profits that are certain 
to accrue from a policy of anticipa- 
tion will be all the greater because 
of the relatively low present cost of 
plant renovation. At present, build- 
ing materials are generally priced 
well down towards their pre-war 
levels, labor is keen for employment 
and thankful enough for work to do 
it well. Equipment prices in general 
are almost certainly as low as, and 
possibly lower than, they will be for 
some time to come, so that future 
interest and depreciation charges 
against capital outlays made at this 
juncture are likely to be appreciably 
less than if the outlays are delayed 
past the moment of revival. 

Besides being ready for new busi- 
ness, therefore, the plant that is to- 
day renovated and modernized will 
be likely to operate at appreciably 
lower costs in years to come. 














tives. But that is not, primarily, his 
concern. With the purposes clear, 
he expects the executive officers to 
devise the means of reaching them. 
They are given the maximum urge 
of a clear and common purpose and 
the maximum freedom to carry it 
out. They are working on a continu- 
ous program; they are not bothered 
about whether this, that or the other 
will meet with the approval of the 
president. They can measure by the 
policy and go ahead. There are, of 
course, questions of interpretation 
from time to time, but the existence 
of a policy of this kind gives the 
maximum freedom to the energies 
and inventiveness not only of the 
principal executives but to all super- 
visors and on down the line. 

Gifford, through his policy, has 
done lots of things for the public that 
he has never even heard of; yet he, 
as well as their immediate authors, 
did these things, for he freed his 
people from hampering authority and 
enabled them to do their best. 

In an organization run on military 
lines only the man who gives the 
order gets the thrill of creating 
something. In an organization run 
on reason and explanation, anyone 
can have the satisfaction of creative- 
ly helping in a great enterprise. There 
is no Light Brigade in Gifford’s 
philosophy: everyone is supposed to 
reason why. This management by 
reason is decentralization, it is lead- 
ership, or it can be described in vari- 
ous ways, but whatever its proper 
name, it gets results in the Bell Sys- 
tem. 


OR example, from the beginning 
Gifford defined the “best service” 

as service from the customer’s point 
of view. With this philosophy in 
mind, someone figured out that while 
putting a telephone in within five or 
seven days after order was received 
might be a good technical job, the 
best service from the customer’s 
point of view was putting it in when 
the customer wanted it. So they 
tried what was called the “appoint- 
ment plan.” The customer appointed 
the time and the company’s installers 
kept the appointment. By 1930, 85 
per cent. of the Bell System was op- 
erating on this plan and 96.8 per 
cent. of the appointments were kept. 
Gifford himself suggested that 
while seven or ten minutes delay in 
completing a call from New York 
to Chicago might be good service, 
the customer would like it better 


if the service was so fast that the 
customer need not put the receiver 
down at all. 


To-day about 82 per 
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cent. of all long distance calls are 
completed in this way. 

There is another interesting aspect 
of working on a reasoned policy. It 
does not produce crises. Gifford’s 
office is a quiet, peaceful place, for 
in the constant critical testing which 
the policies go through, as nearly as 
humanly may be, whatever may hap- 
pen is discussed before it actually 
does happen. In the Bell System 
executive ability is not judged so 
much by how a man meets a crisis 
as by how few he has to meet. 


N the six years that Gifford has 

been president, the Bell System has 
grown about 40 per cent. as meas- 
ured in telephones and about 70 per 
cent. as measured in revenue. The 
expenditures of the Bell Laboratories 
have doubled, for Gifford is deter- 
mined to increase and accelerate, if 
possible, the technical improvements 
and the savings that come from re- 
search. 

In addition to improvements in 
service, Gifford has recognized the 
customer’s pocket by four reductions 
in long distance rates in the past four 
years. Here are some noteworthy 
developments : 

April 4, 1925 

Commercial transmission of pictures by 
wire between New York, Boston, Atlanta, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

October 1, 1925 

Official opening of the 

Chicago telephone cable. 
March 7, 1926 

First public demonstration of two-way 

radio telephone between New York and 


London. 
August 8, 1926 
First commercial use of talking motion 
pictures—the “Vitaphone”—developed by 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


January 7, 1927 
Official opening of radio telephone ser- 
vice between New York and London. 
(Service subsequently extended to twenty- 
two countries in Europe and to Africa.) 
April 7, 1927 
Television demonstrated, by wire from 


Washington and by radio from Whippany, 
N. to Bell Telephone Laboratories, 


J.s 
a 2 
September 29, 1927 
Telephone service between United States 
and Mexico opened, 
July 12, 1928 
Bell System scientists and engineers 
gave demonstration of television transmis- 
sion of outdoor scene, illuminated by sun- 


light. 
May 1, 1929 
First public. demonstration of two-way 
radio telephone communication between an 
airplane in flight and ground stations. 
June 27, 1929 
Television in color demonstrated by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 


New York- 
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December 8, 1929 
Ship-to-shore telephone service opened 
between Bell System lines and the S. S. 
Leviathan and _ extended subsequently to 
the Majestic, Olympic, Homeric. 
April 3, 1930 
Radio telephone service opened between 
the United States and South America~ 
Argentina, Chile, Uruguay. 
April 9, 1930 


Two-way television demonstrated be- 
tween Bell Telephone Laboratories, 463 
West Street, and Bell System headquar- 
ters, 195 Broadway, both in New York. 


October 27, 1930 


Radio telephone service between the 
United States and Australia, via London, 
officially opened. 


What the Bell System has in- 
creased in public goodwill during 
Gifford’s presidency is one of the im- 
ponderables, but its growth in this 
respect has been as important as in 
the others; this, together with the 
policy of giving the public the best 
service (from the customer’s point 
of view) at the least cost consistent 
with financial safety, has made the 
stock of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company the premier in- 
vestment stock in the country. 

The kind of mind that conceives 
of the telephone industry primarily 
from its national, social and economic 
point of view, is naturally interested 
in all social and economic problems. 
But Gifford confines himself to a few 
activities outside his business. 


E is interested in education. He 

is a trustee of Johns Hopkins and 
an Overseer of Harvard. He is in- 
terested in the American system of 
voluntarily supported, discriminating 
charity. He is Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society in New York. In 
these two fields he gives the same 
kind of study as he does in his busi- 
ness. When his name appears on a 
board or committee it is not “window 
dressing.”’ He will be there also giv- 
ing serious attention to the matter. 
In consequence, his name is not on 
many boards or committees. This 
does not mean that he does not give 
more than most men to the duties of 
citizenship. He does give very large- 
ly of time and study, but he con- 
centrates so that his efforts may be 
aided by knowledge as well as good 
intentions. 

At this moment Walter Gifford is 
waging war against the hardships en- 
tailed by unemployment in New 
York. It was at the instigation of 
Cornelius Bliss and Walter Gifford 
that the Prosser Committee was or- 


ganized to collect the unemployment 
fund. 
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May it not be that Gifford’s catho- 
licity of sympathy, his solicitude for 
others, his concentration upon the 
cause, the objective, rather than upon 
his own advancement or aggrandise- 
ment, has not hindered but helped 
his rise and the recognition accorded 
him not only in his own organization 
but in other worthwhile walks of 
life? 

The United States, faced in the 
next ten and twenty years with eco- 


nomic and social problems of incal- 
culable import, needs all the men it 
can develop of the Gifford type, men 
who have not only the ability to lead 
business but the statesmanship to lead 
it on a higher plane than the mere 
making of money, for, looking ahead, 
a bigger conception than that will be 
necessary if Big Business is to sur- 
vive and thrive and serve and live 
happily in this great and growing 
democracy. 


Sound Advice to Salesmen 


OLLOWING is the text of a let- 

ter sent out to the salesmen of the 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Company by 
Eberhard Faber, veteran head of the 
company : 

“For fifty-odd years, I have been 
observing the ups and downs of busi- 
ness. In that period, a lot of new 
names have been invented to describe 
the reasons for good times and bad, 
and we have become a nation of so- 
called chart readers, eager to note 
general trends, trade curves, etc. 

“It all pretty much boils down to 
the fact that conditions can’t always 
remain the same or follow an identi- 
cal and unbroken path upward. Pros- 
perity invites waste. Waste brings 
on enforced economy. Such economy 
leads necessarily to restricted buying 
even of normal necessities. And thus 
we have the downward sweep of an- 
other ‘cycle.’ 


“However, as we can’t forever be 
at the peak of prosperity, neither can 
we remain long in a depression, and 
after slowing up for more than a 
year our domestic business finally 
reached bottom in 1930. 

“How quickly we shall get back to 
normal will largely depend upon the 
good judgment used by those in posi- 
tion to act as guides. For myself, 
I think the first important step is to 
be willing not to try to go too fast. 
Otherwise there may be a lot more 
recovering to do in 1931. 


“T therefore want to caution you 
against the temptation to over-sell. I 
know such a temptation is hard to 
resist but it is up to you to see to 
it that your customers’ optimism is 
tempered with reason. You are an 
emissary of the company, and as such 
it is your responsibility to sell goods, 
but it is equally your responsibility 
not to overdo it at somebody else’s 
expense. 


“T don’t mean to encourage timid- 
ity. But, for illustration, if a dealer 
whose apparent maximum require- 
ment is 100 gross of Mongol pencils, 
is persuaded to buy double that quan- 
tity just because he is in a good 
humor over brighter prospects, I 


would almost prefer not to have en- 
tered the order at all. Quota-smash- 
ing salesmanship is all right only 
when it doesn’t penalize our custom- 
ers. 

“T don’t care either for the sales- 
man who constantly talks ‘service.’ It 
is a tiresome and meaningless word 
when too much repeated. But an 
alert salesman can render invaluable 
service in countless ways without ever 
mentioning the word itself. And in 
times like these it is especially desir- 
able that you take pains to be helpful 
wherever you go even if you miss an 
order by doing it. 

“Suppose you ask yourself this 
question: ‘Why has our firm been 
successful?’ I think there are three 
basic reasons: (1) because our goods 
are right; (2) because we charge rea- 
sonable prices; (3) because custom- 
ers like to do business with us. 
Making people want to do business 
with us is your special task, and if 
you perform it as you should, whether 
you yourself take large orders or 
small ones, we shall have to keep right 
on building bigger plants. 

“Incidentally, I am glad to say that 
we have just completed new additions 
to our plants in both Brooklyn and 
Newark, at a total outlay in the neigh- 
borhood of $200,000, so from this you 
will understand that we are looking 
to the future confidently.” 


Courage 


All modern industrial mercantile 
expansion depends upon courage. It 
explains progress. It determines the 
limits of individual success. It is the 


physical expression of confidence 
and belief. Business moves forward 
only so far as it is led by men with the 
vision of new conditions, new ideas, 
new forces, new methods—and the 
courage to put them through. Cour- 
age 1s not governed by conditions; 
it controls conditions. It not only 
recognizes, but corrects, weak organ- 
ization, backwardness, inefficiency. — 
Ernst & Ernst. 














The Service That Satisfies 


LosAngeles 


LIMITED 


... to sunny Cali- 

fornia. Engineers 

that handle your 

train without a jolt 

or jar. Chefs who 

please the most 

fastidious taste. Attendants who 

anticipate your every need. Ob- 

servation club car, bath, barber, 

maid, manicure and valet 
service. No extra fare. , 


Only Union Pacific 
Offers You Such Service 


Largest fleet of daily trains 
to California, led by the Los 
Angeles Limited and the famous 
Overland Limited. Observation 
and dining cars on all trains. 
Smoothest roadbed on earth. 
Convenient service from Chi- 
cago, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


Frequent and convenient sail- 
ings from Pacific Coast ports 
to Hawaii and the Orient. 


UNION PACIHIC 


BOneeees® 

J.P.Cummins, General Pass’r Agent : 
Dept. 220, Union Pacific System 4 
Omaha, Nebr. : 
5 

i] 


Please send me complete informa- 
tion and booklets about 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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Investment Suggestions 


M. GEIGER, Thorp, Minne- 
° sota: 


“The article in Forses entitled 
“Toward Financial Independence,’ by 
Ernest McCullough is good but it 
might be better. I cannot agree with 
the author that all or part of one’s 
life insurance should be in twenty- 
payment life policies, nor with what 
he says about investment in real es- 
tate. 

“Real estate is not an investment 
for the direct owner, never has been 
and never will be. Real estate is a 
speculation, at best. 

“Mr. McCullough says: ‘When the 
investment in bonds amounts to 
$5,000, it is time to begin buying 
real estate.’ That is a road I would 
not think of following. Here is what 
I would advise: After the purchase 
of $5,000 worth of bonds, the next 
ten thousand dollars could better be 
divided evenly between bonds and 
good preferred stocks. Then, add 
some good common stocks and leave 
real estate until after twenty or 
thirty thousand dollars worth of 
stocks and bonds have been accumu- 
lated.” 


How to Spur Buying 


DITORIAL, Bethlehem, 
Globe Times: 


“What does this country need most 
to restore prosperity? A new wave 
of buying. And what is the best way 
to stimulate buying? The Editor of 
ForBeEs give this rather obvious an- 
swer: ‘Attractive prices.’ 

“It is seldom or never true that 
‘people will not buy at any price.’ 
They will buy when the price is 
‘right.’ Every lowering of prices taps 
new levels of spending and consum- 
ing power. 

“There are levels to which pro- 
ducers and distributors cannot safely 
go. Selling below actual cost would 
soon ruin them. But Mr. Forbes is 
convinced that for many commodities 
and many places this level has not 
been reached and this is the chief 
reason for the delay of business re- 
covery. 

“ ‘Plainly,’ he says, ‘the people’s 
1930 income could not purchase a 


ra. 


1929 volume of products at 1929 
prices.’ 

“He speaks of the boom in elec- 
tricity and natural gas, accompanied, 
and presumably due, to diminishing 
cost. He tells of seeing low-priced 
stores crowded with eager buyers, 
and a New York chain of low-priced 
butcher shops whose owner is now 
growing rich.” 


Rubber Prices 


ROM es the 
Akron, Ohio: 


“Just when there was every ex- 
pectation that the rubber industry 
would end the slashing of prices, with 
its effect so evil to both workers and 
shareholders in the producing con- 
cerns, there comes the announcement 
of another slash. 

“If B. C. Forbes, advocate of san- 
ity and progress in business, in a 
recent Akron address defined the 
leaders of this industry as ‘plain 
damn fools,’ what will be his reaction 
to the latest evidence of failure to 
get together? He will probably rea- 
son that all counsel is wasted upon 
a group which in its own proper right 
and sagacity holds the decision of 
a policy that would make for its own 
and the public’s benefit, yet in prac- 
tice fails to employ either. It is 
obvious that before this price cut sit- 
uation is mended, it must grow worse 
than it is. Loss of fair profits, 
shareholders deprived of the right to 
reasonable return upon their invest- 
ment, and workers limited in their 
opportunity for employment are all 
conditions that cannot live forever in 
a field of industry without the very 
fact of their existence compelling 
their own correction.” 


Beacon Journal, 


Protection for Farmers 


Ti ROM 
Globe: 


“A recent suggestion to FORBES 
from John E. Hill, of Amarillo, that 
the time has come for the farmers 
to have the same trade protection as 
industrialists have received, has 
brought numerous expressions of ap- 
proval from financial leaders. 

“Mr. Hill said, in effect, that un- 
less manufacturers and industrialists 
agree to some plan that will benefit 


the Amarillo, Texas, 


the farmers, the purchasing power of 
the country will greatly diminish and 
the industrialists will lose out in the 
long run. 

“Letters endorsing his suggestion 
have been received from Harry 
Eaton, noted financier of Washing- 
ton, and from Theodore H. Price, in- 
ternationally famous economist.” 


A Bright Idea 


DITORIAL, Daily Northwest- 
ern, Oshkosh, Wisconsin: 


“One of the business magazines, 
Forses, has a bright idea. It wel- 
comed 1931 by calling it “Recovery 
Year.’ Now, that is not a bad name. 
Not only would it have excellent psy- 
chological effect to designate the new 
year as ‘Recovery Year’, but also to 
keep thinking of it in that term. 
Such thoughts tend to beget cheer- 
fulness and optimism and may lead 
to enough confidence to hasten the 
return of that normalcy that every- 
body is hoping for.” 


Constructive Messages 


C. DORSEY, vice-president, 
. Liberty Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Louisville, commenting on a 
speech made by the Editor, B. C. 
Forbes, before the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association annual convention : 
“Mr. Forbes is a builder. He has 
inspired millions. His constructive 
messages to the American public are 
doing more to restore confidence in 
business and to bring a realization 
that better times are here than any 
other agency of which I know.” 


Refreshing 


M. MORTENSEN, 
. Calif: 

“I enjoy your magazine and read 
every word of it. It has been a great 
help to me in these last trying six 
months. 

“Keep up the good work and help 
lift the gloom that seems to have set- 
tled over the people of the country 
and the world. 

“It is refreshing to read the hu- 
mane side of some of the big men of 
today.” 


Loleta, 
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TELEPHONE! 


Today's economical way of doing business 























LONG DISTANCE RATES HAVE BEEN REDUCED FOUR TIMES IN THE PAST FEW YEARS. CALLING FROM COAST TO COAST NOW COSTS ONLY $9 








RATES... home. © 


In topay’s keen competition, the telephone is 
getting things done in minutes. It allows a person 
to accomplish more. It cuts costs. 

A sales executive analyzed the methods of the 
men under him. He found that the most successful 
were increasing their productive time by the use of 
the telephone. Others were spending only a few 
hours each week actually talking to buyers; the 
rest of the time they passed in ante-rooms waiting 
to see prospects and buyers. 

Long Distance does away with unneces- 
sary waste of time. It is a quick and direct 





SERVICE...better than ever 


pathway to greater sales opportunities. Whether it 
is used to make an appointment or to conclude a 
deal, it is one of today’s efficient and economical 
ways of doing business. - 

The map shows some typical rates from New 
York City—station-to-station day rates for three 
minutes. Evening and night rates are even lower. 

Telephone calls between cities cost little. Con- 
sider them in the light of what they get done and 
you will know why so many companies are 
instructing their people to use Long Distance 
wherever possible. 
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T'S YOUR MOVE 
“OREGON 


ON-TO 


“Westward the course 


of empire takes its way 


Noazionar enrerpaises in ever increasing numbers are es- 
tablishing branch factories, warehouses, and sales head- 
quarters on the Pacific Coast. Many have chosen Portland 
for the reason that it is the commercial capital of the great 
Columbia River Basin, a market of 2,500,000 people, the 
central port and distributing point of the Pacific North- 
west; while still others have made Portland headquarters 
for their entire Pacific Coast and western operations, owing 
to Portland’s many distinct and exclusive advantages over 
other commercial centers. Its location at the western gate- 
way of the Columbia Basin—only water level grade 
through the mountains that parallel the-entire Pacific 
Coast—gives Portland distinct trade advantages. 

Here rail and steamship lines meet, affording exceptional 
transportation facilities for distribution to the entire 
western market, the Atlantic Seaboard via the Panama 


PORTLAND 


The fresh water port of the Pacific 


Move your branch plant wisely (to Port- 
land) as these national enterprises have 
done: 1. Durkee Famous Foods, Inc. 2. 
Columbia Steel Co. (Subsidiary U. S. Steel 
Corp.) 3. Swift &@ Co. 4. American 
Can Co. 5. Grand Rapids Store Equip- 
ment Corp. 6. Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


Canal, and to the overseas markets of the world. 

Cheap, dependable power; low taxes; plenty of pure, soft, 
crystal-clear water; ideal living conditions; an adequate 
supply of high-type labor; and proximity to large supplies 
of many kinds of raw products, are other factors that 
enable Portland manufacturers to supply their rapidly 
growing markets profitably. For industries requiring hard 
or soft woods and lumber, wood pulp, hides, wool, mohair, 
chemicals, grain, or raw food products of any kind, 
Portland offers special inducements. 

Write today for data on Portland and Oregon, and by 
all means plan to come out this summer and learn first- 
hand of the business opportunities awaiting men of vision 
and capital. While here you can enjoy your favorite out- 
door sport in America’s finest vacation playground. 
Come! Portland and Oregon cordially invite you! 


te ATE LIT 


PORTLAND 
OREGON ON-TO-OREGON, Inc. 

; — 1394 PUBLIC SERVICE BUILDING, Portland, Oregon 
Please send me data on the Portland Market, its commercial and 


industrial opportunities and future. 
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OBODY expected 

month of 1931. to bring 

miracles. It hasn’t. It has, 
however, brought more encourage- 
ment than discouragement. Mental 
improvement has been more pro- 
nounced than material improvement. 
The first must necessarily precede the 
second. 

The betterment in sentiment is 
most marked in the highest financial 
circles, doubtless because nervous- 
ness had there gone to the greatest 
extreme towards the close of the 
year. Leading bankers who were 
then little short of panicky are now 
hopeful, even confident, that the 
worst has occurred and that from 
now on the trend will be in the right 
direction. 

One after another, New York’s 
foremost bankers have lately voiced 
their belief, publicly, that recovery 
can be expected. The president of 
the United States Steel Corporation 
declares that the turn has been felt 
in that industry within the last six 
weeks. Copper producers have noti- 
fied foreign buyers that slightly 
higher quotations will shortly be en- 
forced. The general price level for 
commodities and materials has ceased 
to move only downwards. January 
retail trade demand has exceeded the 
somber expectations formed a month 
or two ago. More workers have 
been taken on than dropped since the 
turn of the year. 


the first 


AILWAY traffic, which usually 

lags behind, has not yet begun 
to expand. Nor do bank clearings 
reflect any marked quickening of ac- 
tivity. Consumption of electric pow- 
er is fairly satisfactory and utility 
men look for almost immediate, if 


... B.C. Forbes says... 








January Has Brought 
No Miracles 


moderate, gains. Eagerly-awaited 
signs of revival in building are not 
yet convincingly evident, Whether 
the spurt in the automobile industry 
means much or little remains to be 
seen. 

The financial world has been some- 
what cheered by the virtual drying- 
up of stock liquidation, by the failure 
of bear raids to cause serious de- 
clines, by the very notable additions 
to the number of corporation stock- 
holders, by the continuous drop in 
brokers’ loans, by easing in money 
rates to as low levels as witnessed in 
a generation, by the resumption of 
bond offerings with at least some 
measure of success, and by the ab- 
solutely calm reception accorded 1930 
reports revealing greatly reduced 
profits. 


HAT the next sustained move- 
ment in the security markets 

will be upward, regardless of what- 
ever irregularity may be temporarily 
experienced, is now the almost uni- 
versal opinion in responsible circles. 
The writer still looks for the first 
notable upturn in securities rather 
than in business. The probability is 
that the turn in business will not be, 
generally recognized until it has gone: 
considerable distance. 
We are naturally an energetic, op-. 
timistic, irrepressible people. ft: 
was, however, inevitable that, having 
carried inflation and elation to absurd 
extremes, we should have plunged to 
the opposite extreme when the boom 
burst. But we have stayed in the 


doldrums as long as we usually stay 
—even longer. 

A transformation in our mental 
attitude and in our actions is about 
For some fifteen months we 


due. 





But Some 


Encouragement 


have been consuming more than we 
have been buying. As a nation, our 
savings have been increasing. In- 
stallment goods have been wearing 
out and will shortly have to be re- 
placed. Meanwhile, manufacturers’ 
and merchants’ stocks have been al- 
lowed to dwindle to the irreducible 
minimum in most cases. 

Simultaneously, many commodity 
and raw material prices have sunk 
below average production costs, labor 
has become distinctly more efficient, 
money rates have declined abnormal- 
ly, debts have been paid off or sharp- 
ly reduced, investment bargains 
galore have become available—all 
creating a solid foundation on which 
to start building afresh. 

Always in the past such conditions 
have stimulated recovery. Only the 
most shallow-minded and _ short- 
sighted can doubt that economic his- 
tory will repeat itself in this direc- 
tion. 


HE Senate continues its childish 

antics. Apparently the greatest 
power, the balance of power, is ex- 
ercised by a handful of demagagues 
representing, all told, fewer citizens 
than the two Senators from any one 
of‘ our more populous States. In- 
stead of democracy, demagoguery 
rules. 

The ardent wish of the business 
world is that the cooler heads in 
Congress will co-operate with Presi- 
dent Hoover in averting an extra 
session. 

Let Congress adjourn on March 4, 
and the country’s men of affairs will 
kave more heart to push activities 
calculated to absorb workers now 
idle and; to start the nation) on a new 
march towards prosperity. 
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Hammering Hardens Steel, 


Bat Plays Havoc With Putty 


HO can buy in 1931 and 

who will buy? The hammer 
of business stress for the past 
year has struck impartially 
against every business organiza- 
tion, assailing both the weak and 
the strong. The weak have been 
squashed like putty; the strong 
have been hardened like steel. 


Orders in the year 1931 must 
necessarily come from the well- 
organized, well-managed, well - 
financed companies who are go- 
ing after business aggressively 
now. Salesmanagers with busi- 
ness products to sell will con- 
centrate their sales efforts on 
these potential buyers. 


These are the companies who 
give constant attention to all 
three sides of the American 
business problem —economic, 
executive, and financial. These 
are the companies whose impor- 
tant men read FORBES, the one 
publication which treats equally 
of the three equal aspects of the 
American business problem. 


It is natural to expect from 
B. C. Forbes and his associates 
a balanced editorial service. 
Where in American business can 
a man be found who has greater 
experience, wider contact or 


FORBES 


deeper understanding than B. C. 
Forbes? Who in the publishing 
field has more intimate and con- 
fidential contact with business 
leaders? What publication has 
more capable contributors than 
FORBES in the field of business 
thought? 


In addition to the personal con- 
tributions of B. C. Forbes are 
the skillful and authoritative 
articles of M. S. Rukeyser, 
Edward Hungerford, Neil Clark, 
Samuel Crowther, William Mc- 
Garry, J. G. Donley, etc. 


The decision-makers of American 
business turn to FORBES for the 
complete service they are seek- 
ing to solve their economic, 
executive, and financial prob- 
lems. 80,000 business executives 
of substantial and progressive 
companies read FORBES for 
news, views and inspiration in 
the conduct of their business. 


Salesmanagers with a product 
or service to sell to business men 
find here a primary market — 
men able to buy, ready to buy 
and willing to buy. Send for 
facts about the FORBES mar- 
ket. Check the list for the ex- 
hibits you want. 





Send me the following FORBES 
exhibits: 


[] A. Dept. of Commerce Survey of 
preferred U.S. purchasing areas and 
FORBES circulation count in those 
areas. 


[] B. Questionnaire analysis of 
FORBES circulation as to subscrib- 
ers’ businesses and positions. 


C. Weekly lists of preferred sub- 
scribers. 


D. Multiple and pyramiding pur- 


chasing power of FORBES readers 
as shown by directorships. 


FORBES 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Company 


Address 


BUSINESS, FINANCE, 
BUSINESS OF LIFE 
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Significant TRENDS 
cA Digest for Busy Men 


LABOR 
AND WAGES 


Advance Reports Indicate 

Seasonal Increase in Em- 

ployment but 4,000,000 Es- 
timated Idle. 


f NHE statistics on unemployment is- 
sued during the past month have 
generally continued to show a 

slightly less favorable situation in labor, 

although the declines have not been so 
large as seasonably expected. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that such statistics actually 
published in recent weeks have been almost 

entirely for the closing period of 1930. 

So far as the new year is concerned, 
actual and official reports are not yet avail- 
able but news releases form the basis for 
almost certain expectation that January 
employment has shown a very marked in- 
crease. 

Mills and factories throughout the en- 
tire country have been re-opening and 
calling back their employees to the ex- 
tent of many thousands. Such an increase 
in employment is due, at least partially, 
to shut downs for inventory at the close 
of the year, and in any case the increases 
are largely seasonal. It will remain for 
the actual statistics to show whether Janu- 
ary employment has advanced more rapid- 
ly than seasonal indications call for. The 
general feeling is that the advance has 
been to a large extent well founded and 
genuine. In any event employment figures 
should continue to gain slowly for the 
next couple of months. 


EANWHILE Bureau of Labor Sta- 

tistics reports that actual employ- 
ment throughout the United States de- 
clined 1 per cent. in December of 1930 
while payrolls declined about 4/10 of 1 
per cent. The reports are based on 15 
major industrial groups, employing about 
5,000,000 persons. Retail trade and an- 
thracite mining were the only two groups 
to show an advance. The largest declines 
were in canning, dyeing, quarrying, crude 
petroleum production and mining. The 
manufacturing classification declined 1.8 
per cent. 

Col. Arthur Woods, Chairman of Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment, testified before a Senate committee 
recently that the number of totally un- 
employed persons in the United States 
stood between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000. He 
stated that in his opinion the various con- 
struction programs throughout the country 


—Highlights 
of the News 


Interest Rates Lowest in 52 Years.. 39 

U. §S. Foreign Trade- Down 24, 
Billions 

The “Liquor-Sham” Report 

Real Statistics on Russia 

Summary of U. S. Farm Crop Values 41 

Employment Shows Seasonal Gains.. 37 

Tires, Rayon and Oil Decline 

Freight Car Loadings Advance...... 37 


Gold Import Balance Last Year 
200 Millions 


Germany Joins World Sugar Pact.. 42 
Farm Price Index Lowest in 15 Years 38 
Government Airplane Orders 


World Sugar Crop at New Record 
High While Consumption Shows a 
Decline 

Senate vs. Hoover Battle Continues 42 


German Budget Deficit Gains 


for 1931, involving expenditures of $2.- 
500,000,000, were adequate to handle the 
existing situation. 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Continue Low. 

Freight Loadings in Slight 

Seasonal Gain. Merger 
Situation, 


INAL tabulation of net operating 
Fait income for all Class 1 rail- 
way systems during November of last 

year has been announced at a total of 
$62,069,000 compared with our advance 
estimate of $63,000,000. That figure was 
at an annual rate of return of only about 
2% per cent. on the roads’ claimed prop- 
erty valuation, compared with 3.6 per cent. 
on the same valuation in November, 1929. 
The report for November of last year 
shows a decline of nearly fifty per cent. 
from the $112,000,000 profit reported’ in 
October, 1930, which was the high month 
for that year. The November figures also 
show a decline of 28 per cent. from the 
same month in 1929, when net operating 
railway income’ of the same roads was 
nearly $87,000,000. In November of 1928 
such earnings were over $113,000,000. The 
latest figures show the lowest Class 1 
railway profit seen in any November for 


about ten years and December earnings 
for 1930 will almost certainly set up a new 
low for at least that long or even longer. 

For the first eleven months of 1930 Class 
1 railroads of the United States had a net 
railway operating income of $834,000,000, 
a decrease of more than 30 per cent: from 
the $1,203,000,000 reported in the same 
eleven months of 1929. 


| erate y freight car loadings have 
displayed their anticipated recovery 
from the extreme low levels around the 
close of last year. The final week in any 
year is almost certain to be the lowest and 
for the last week in 1930 this seasonal 
movement was continued with a drop in 
freight loadings to 538,419 cars. This was 
not only the lowest week for 1930, but also 
set up a new low record for about the 
past ten years. . 

Car loading figures recovered sharply. to 
around 700,000 cars per week early in the 
past month, but are still running consider- 
ably below last year. Specifically, latest 
loading figures show a decline of more 
than 140,000 cars per week from last year 
and a drop of more than 200,000 cars per 
week from the corresponding period of 
1929. The seasonal movement calls for 
a gradual further advance in the early 
part of February but falling off once more 
toward March. 


AILROAD circles in the East had 
hardly reached the crest of their 
pleasure over the announcement of a new 
plan for eastern trunk line mergers when 
bad news came out of the West. Around 
the middle of the past month it was an- 
nounced that the efforts to consolidate the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
Railways have been abandoned. Such ef- 
forts have been in progress for many years 
and plans were started in earnest just 
about four years ago. 

The plan of unification was generally 
in accordance with plans of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission but there has been 
constant opposition by the Government of 
individual states and by the directors of 
interested railroads. One disappointment 
after another has been met and the un- 
favorable results were not entirely unex- 
pected. 

Some good may still come out of that 
abandonment, however, for there is now a 
feeling on the part of the Government and 
the public that the railroads have been 
held down too much and the eventual re- 
sult may be better possibilities for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission accept- 
ance of the-Eastern trunk line plan. 
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HIPPERS anticipate that carload 

shipments of the 29 principal com- 
modities in the first quarter of 1931 will 
be approximately 6,568,456 cars, reduc- 
tion of 380,607 cars or 5.5 per cent below 
the corresponding period in 1930, accord- 
ing to the Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
Board. 

Except for the Pacific Coast Board, 
which covers California, Arizona, Ne- 
vada and part of New Mexico, all of the 
13 Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards 
anticipate a reduction in transportation 
requirements for the first quarter of the 
year 1931 compared with the same 
period last year. 

The estimate as to freight loadings 
anticipated for the 29 principal com- 
modities in the first quarter of this year, 
compared with the corresponding period 
in 1930 and the percentage of increase 
or decrease follows: 


Actual Estimated 
Board: 1930 1931 


Atlantic States 755,558 747,198 
295,005 284,020 
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934, 141 


Total ....., an sce 6,949,063 
“Increase. 


6,568,456 
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T is estimated that of the 29 com: 

modities, increases will develop for 
five, as follows: All grain, citrus fruits; 
other fresh fruits; vegetables, except 
potatoes, and all canned goods. 

Commodities for which a decrease is 
estimated totaled 24, as follows: Flour, 
meal and other mill products ; hay, straw 
and. alfalfa ; cotton; cotton seed and 
products, except oil; potatoes; live 
stock; coal and coke; ore and concen- 
trates; gravel, sand and stone; salt; 
lumber and forest products; petroleum 
and petroleum products; sugar, syrup 
and molasses; iron and steel; machinery 
and boilers; cement; lime and plaster; 
brick and clay products ; agricultural im- 








plements and vehicles other than auto- 
mobiles; automobiles, trucks and parts; 
paper, paperboard and prepared roofing; 
fertilizers of all kinds; chemicals and 
explosives; and poultry and dairy 
products. 


PRICES 


Grains Recover from New 
Low Levels. Steel Firm 
but Tires, Copper, Rayon 
and Oil Decline. 
OLLOWING continued decline dur- 
ing the first part of January com- 
modity prices firmed up moderately 
in the latter part of the past month, with 
the result that most of the important sta- 
ples, especially in the agricultural line, 
show a moderate recovery from the early 
part of the month, though general prices 
are still uncomfortably close to the lowest 
levels of the long decline witnessed since 
the beginning of 1930. 
Commodity Price Indexes 
Month 
oy test Prev. 
163.020 
9.8352 
80.4 


cad 


186. $13 
11.6795 


Dun’s Index 
Bradstreet’s 
Labor.... 


Bureau of 84 


Practically all of the more trusted in- 
dexes of commodity prices, both monthly 
and weekly, continue to set up new low 
records for many years past. Dun, Brad- 
street and Bureau of Labor all show large 
additional declines in their latest figures. 
The Irving Fisher weekly index of whole- 
sale prices of 200 commodities has also 
declined into new low ground for more 
than 15 years. The latest figure is around 
78, based upon the average prices of 1926 
as 100. This is a drop of 15 points since 
the beginning of November of last year 
and compares with the 1929 average of 
96.3. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has reported a new low record for the past 
15 years in the farm price index for the 
United States. The index number of prices 
received by farmers dropped to a new low 
at 97 for December of last year, com- 
pared with 135 in December of the pre- 
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vious year. This is the first time since 
1915 that this index number has dropped 
below 100. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
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GRICULTURAL commodities have 

done relatively better than other clas- 
sifications, but there seems nothing yet to 
indicate that the firmer quotations toward 
the end of January were any different from 
the preceding intermediate recoveries of 
1930 which generally follow a particularly 
sharp decline. Corn prices have been a 
little stronger than the other grain classi- 
fications and trading in corn has been 
particularly active. Even the gains in the 
grain market made late in January, how- 
ever, have not been fully held. 

Outside of the agricultural group com- 
modity prices have tended generally lower. 
Steel quotations are the outstanding excep- 
tions and appear to have firmed up moder- 
ately, but the lesser metals have continued 
to give ground. Copper prices appear to 
have exhausted their brief recovery. while 
silver has continued slowly lower to new 
low levels for all time at around 28 cents 
per ounce in the New York market. 


HE long awaited reduction in tire 

prices came shortly after the middle 
of the past month when practically all of 
the leading companies reduced quotations 
from 5 to 12 per cent. Despite the lower 
costs for rubber and constant manufac- 
turing economies, the competition in this 
business continues intense and the latest 
reduction places tire prices at the lowest 
levels in the history of the industry. 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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Many of the larger oil companies have 
also cut prices on crude petroleum, espe- 
cially in the Texas fields. The largest 
factor in the rayon industry in this coun- 
try has announced a 20 per cent. reduction 
in the price of rayon and the cuts are 
being met by the smaller producers. 
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MONEY. 
AND BANKING 


Interest Rates Drop to 

Lowest in U. 8. History. 

Gold Imports Up. Brokers’ 
Loans Down. 


OLLOWING the short firming up 

in money conditions around the close 

of last year the credit situation has 
dropped back rather quickly into the 
greatest ease seen in the twentieth cen- 
tury. More significant than the ease in 
call money has been the drop in the rates 
on longer maturities for credit. Time 
funds have receded from 2% per cent. 
early in January to a low level of 1% 
per cent. for 60 to 90 days loans. Longer 
maturities are also down and the general 
level for time money is at the lowest since 
1895, or in more than 35 years, and the 
current low rates equal the minimum ever 
seen for the last 52 years. Commercial 
paper and other credit instruments have 
also declined to new low records. 


























Current Interest Rates 








2Weeks Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Ce SEOROE so scisescecnsnas 14% 4% 
60-90 day time............ 14% 2% 4y, 
Commercial paper. ...... 2% 3 4% 
New York Rediscount.... 2 2 4%, 





Mf ipeneess the record breaking ease in 
credit is neither artificial nor confined 
to the New York district is indicated by 
declining rates throughout the nation and 
for that matter throughout the world. Dur- 
ing the past month the general level of 
rediscount rates for the Federal Reserve 
System has declined to new lows. Atlanta, 
Chicago and St. Louis have lowered their 
rates from 3% to 3 per cent. There are 
now only five district banks maintaining 
the higher rate of 3% per cent. These 
include Philadelphia, Richmond, Minneap- 
olis, Kansas City and Dallas. New York 
is at 2 per cent. and the remaining six 
banks at 3 per cent. 

Meanwhile, credit ease is further indi- 
cated by continued gold imports. In the 
final month of 1930 no gold exports were 
reported, although earmarking increased 
about $18,000,000. On the,other hand, De- 
cember gold imports were over $30,000,000, 
leaving us a net import balance of more 





























Above: Comfy cabins 
dot the Olympic Pen- 
insula. Below: Seattle, 
the dynamic, the cos- 
mopolitan, the city of 
fascinating shops and 
exceptional hotels, as 
seen by those arriving 
by water. In oval: Re- 
gardless of reports to 
the contrary, Wind- 
jammers still ply the 
SEVER Seas. 


















































Left: Topping a 245-footer for high-line rigging in 
logging operations. Below, center: Puget Sound is the 
Yachtsman’s “ Promised Land.” Right: The startling 
magnificence of Chuckanut Drive,on the way to points 
North and Mt. Baker, simply takes one’s breath. 


Angle for New Business 
or New Pleasures? 


Wou tp you find new worlds to conquer, or seek 
escape from the one you already know and feel too 
vividly, in the. depths of a forest where the grass is 
always lush and green, and the stillness yet unbroken 





Why not, for a change, combine busi- 
ness and pleasure? Vacation this year 
in the Charmed Land, the heart of 
which is energetic Seattle. With two 
snow-capped mountain ranges hold- 
ing extremes of heat and cold at bay, 
with moss hung canyons, silvery lakes, 
tumbling streams and island -dotted 
inland waterways inviting explora- 
tion, you “high-powered” boys who 
aren’t afraid to live, will find in this 
unspoiled wonderland, where water 
and rail exchange cargoes, new zest, 
new joys, new reasons for living. 
You can install the family in cush- 
ioned ease, if that is what they like, 
and revel in “man talk” over a camp 


fire, climb a dizzying peak or buck 


NAME 


by the ring of the woodman’s axe? 


the ocean spray with other lively souls. 
Between times, you can make stimu- 
lating contacts with other keen execu- 
tives, and over a varied choice of 
velvety golf courses, talk to men who 
can open a new market for a hard-to- 
sell product with the same forceful 
ease that they pry open a can of bait, 
or drop a dry fly on a riffle. The 
Pacific Northwest is a section no up- 
and-going organization can afford to 
ignore; it’s a pleasure ground equaled 
nowhere else on this old earth. The 
coupon below, if mailed at once, will 
give you time to decide just which, 
of the multiplicity of charms, the 
Pacific Northwest will reveal to you 
this year. 


SEATTLE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Dept. Al41, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Please send more information and your free picture booklet. 





ADDRESS. 
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than $12,000,000 for the month. This 
movement compares with a net gain of 
about $14,000,000 in November of last year 
and a loss of more than $70,000,000 in gold 
for the final month of 1929. Canada and 
Argentina accounted for most of the gold 
shipped to the United States during De- 
cember of last year. 

The gold movement for the entire year 
of 1930 gave us a net favorable balance 
of more than $200,000,000. In the first 
half imports exceeded exports in every 
month except January. The largest move- 
ments during 1930 were imports of $150,- 
000,000 from Japan and $90,000,000 from 
Brazil. The largest exports were $73,- 
000,000 to France. Gold imports have 
continued to run. well ahead of exports 
during the past month. 


ROKERS loans continue to decline and 

the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York reports a decrease in, 15 out of the 
last 16 weeks. The latest, figure stands 
at $1,820,000,000, compared.awith $3,365,- 
000,000 a year ago and with a high point 
of $6,800,000,000 at the beginning of Oc- 
tober, 1929. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have dropped off slightly following ‘the 
holiday season and are still running far 
below the same period of last. year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings. 








District 1931 1930 

Mow Vork ...cccsces $5,616,791,000 972,781,000 
RN eaviacwon.canes 521,549,000 1,072,000 
Philadelphia ......... 491,723,000 659,258,000 
oS rer 632,045,000 710,397,000 
ere 9,880,000 306,664,000 
ek Seecanes 256,740,000 296,624,000 
TIERED. neiceccees -- 1,216,895,000  1,440,189,000 
St. Louis 29,381,000 304,638,000 
Minneapolis va 155,482,000 196,558,000 
Kansas City .-. 294,806,000 364,508,000 
er 156,748,000 205,661,000 
San Francisco ...... 724,338,000 856,642,000 

PEG bdaae anes $10,576,378,000 $14,084,992,000 


AVIATION 


The Italian Trans-Atlantic 
Squadron and the German 
DO-X. Big Government 


Order. Airports Increase. 


ITHOUT much question the out- 

\) \) standing feat in world annals of 

aviation during the past month has 
been the squadron flight engineered by the 
Italian Air Force from Africa across the 
South Atlantic to Rio de Janiero. Out 
of the total of twelve giant seaplanes 
which left Boloma, Africa, ten made the 
Atlantic crossing successfully and for the 
most part in regular formation, landing 
at Natal, Brazil, and then continuing on 
to Rio. 

The trans-Atlantic flight was the last 
important leg of the ambitious flight from 
Italy. During the ocean crossing the ‘ten 
successful planes covered a distance of 
1,875 miles in 18 hours and 46 minutes. 
The trip was judged successful and an 
Italian air conquest, but it was marred by 
the fact that two planes did not even leave 
the ground from Africa and two more 
were forced out with five fatalities. 

Meanwhile, the monoplane, “Trade 
Wind.” which attempted an eastward flight 
via Bermuda and the Azores, has been 
lost with two passengers aboard. 


LANS for the crossing of the famous 
long-heralded Dornier flying boat, the 
DO-X, appear still a bit indefinite, but 





around the middle of January semi-official 
reports promised beginning of the flight 
to South America near the end of the 
month. The huge plane is expected to 
fly by way of the Canary and Cape Verde 
Islands across to Brazil, where it will 
strike land at Bahia. The route then 
takes the plane to Rio de Janiero up the 
coast to Havana and eventually to New 
York. The return trip is scheduled by 
way of Bermuda and the Azores to Lisbon. 

The aviation meet held in Miami, 
Florida, during the past month saw sev- 
eral hundred planes in a great variety of 
contests. 


BANKING FAILURES SET NEW RECORD 
— YEARLY LIABILITIES a MILLIONS of DOLLARS 
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HE War Department :at Washington 

has announced the letting of about 
$1,500,000 worth of airplane fand aviation 
contracts divided between four airplane 
producers and two engine manufacturers. 
A total of 63 airplanes and 128 motors 
comprised the order. Douglas Aircraft 
Company took the major portion.of the 
contract with 50 planes. Pratt & Whitney 
received more than 100 engines. Other 
companies to share were the Consolidated 
Aircraft Corporation, Stearman Aircraft 
Corporation, Wright Aeronautical and 
Fairchild. 

The strike at the Paterson works of 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation con- 
tinues unsettled, but the company reports 
that most of the employees have returned 
to work and accepted the new bonus and 
incentive plan. 

There were 125 more airports and land- 
ing fields in the United States on Decem- 
ber 31, 1930, than there were five and one- 
half months ago. the date of the last com- 
pilation, according to Clarence M. Young, 
assistant secretary of commerce for aero- 
nautics. 

On December 31, there were 1,782 mu- 
nicipal, commercial, intermediate, auxiliary, 
Army, Navy and miscellaneous govern- 
ment, private and state airports and land- 
ing fields, while on July 15, 1930, there 
were 1,657. 


SHIPPING 


Shipping Mergers and Idle 

Ships. Building Decline. 

U. 8S. Foreign Trade Off 
3 Billions. 


NE of the most important marine 
QO developments of the past month was 

the announcement of the merger of 
International Mercantile Marine Company 
and the Roosevelt Steamship Company. 
The Roosevelt interest had previously ac- 
quired more than a majority of the I. M. 
M. stock and arrangements for the merger 
have been under way for some time past. 
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HILE the United States and many 

other nations continue active in the 
building of new ships, international figures 
indicate that there is already a surplus. 
Recent statistics compiled by a British 
shipping firm show that there are now 
about 1,125 cargo vessels idle throughout 
the world. The idle ships aggregate just 
under 5,000,000 tons gross, or about 8 per 
cent. of the world’s shipping. Of this 
amount, 1,000,000 tons are accounted for 
by idle British vessels. 

Despite the continued activity in Amer- 
ican shipyards, the-New York Council of 
American Shipbuilders reports the value 
of unfinished work in the hands of Amer- 
ican builders at only about $90,000,000 
compared with $120,000,000 at the begin- 
ning of last year. The same report states. 
however, that American shipyards are now 
employing over 26,000 men, compared with 
only 22,000 employees at the beginning of 
1930. 

Tonnage under construction at the be- 
ginning of the new year is valued at 
$65,000,000 for private ownership and $25,- 
000,000 for the Government. The report 
indicates that the eastern yards are gen- 
erally busy, but that those on the western 
coast are relatively idle. The result is that 
the entire shipbuilding industry of the 
United States is operating at only about 
half of its normal capacity. 

The Panama Mail Steamship Company 
has awarded the contract for the construc- 
tion of four ships, at a total cost of $17,- 
000,000, to the Federal Shipbuilding Com- 
pany of Kearny, N. J. 


ITH December bringing little change 

in the downward trend which has 
characterized foreign trade since late 1929, 
the international business of the country 
last year sustained an aggregate loss on 
imports and exports of $2,737,780,000 and 
reverted approximately to its position in 
1921 and 1922, according to figures made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 


The value of imports and exports in 
1930 was placed by the department at 
$6,902,576,000 as against $9,640,456,000 the 
previous year. Exports during the year 
amounted to $3,841,207,000 and imports to 
$3,061,369,000. 


COTTON 
AND GRAIN 


King Wheat Dethromed by 

Corn. Cotton Consump- 

tion Down and Output Up. 

Complete Statistics on 1930 
Crop Values. 


HE Bureau of the Census reports 

406,000 running bales of lint cotton 

consumed in domestic mills during 
December of last year, or a considerable 
decline from November at 415,000 bales, 
and from December, 1929, at over 450,- 
000 bales. Total consumption for the first 
five months of the current cotton season 
ended with December 31st, amounted to 
only a little over 2,000,000 bales compared 
with 2,738,000 bales consumed in the cor- 
responding period of 1929, 

The Bureau of Agricultural. Economics 
estimates the world cotton crop for the 
season beginning August Ist. 1930, at 26,- 
400,000 bales of 478 pounds net. This is 
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a moderate gain over the 26,300,000 bales 
produced in the previous year. The crop 
for the present year is only 2,000,000 less 
than in 1926 when world production set 
up a new high record at 28,400,000 bales. 


HE Bureau reports that the cotton 

crop in Russia during the present sea- 
son is 1,950,000 bales and is the largest 
on record in that country. The figure 
compares with only 1,350,000 bales of Rus- 
sian production last year and 1,200,000 
bales in 1928. Production in practically 
all countries of the globe, except the 
United States and Egypt, shows an in- 
crease in the present year. 

One of the most interesting side lights 
witnessed in a long time in the Chicago 
grain pit came early in the new year 
when the old monarch of the Chicago 
Board of Trade King Wheat, was de- 
posed by Corn. For some time past the 
tendency in trading has been increased 
activity in corn futures and lower activity 
in wheat, with the result that traders have 
changed the two pits. The change ends a 
10-year trading superiority for wheat. 


EPARTMENT of Agriculture esti- 

mates the farm value of crops in the 
United States in 1930 at $6,274,824,000. 
This compares with an estimated farm 
value, revised, of $8,675,420,000 for the 
crops of 1929. These values are based on 
prices paid to farmers on December 1 or 
in the cases of commercial truck crops on 
the seasonal farm prices. 

Total area of crops for which acreage 
are compiled was 366,507,000 acres in 1930, 
against 364,522,000 acres for the same 
crops in 1929. 


WHEAT PRICES LOWEST 7: 16 YEARS 


5 (CENTS PER BUSHEL N°2 CHICAGO) 
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Comparison follows for the total farm 
values of the principal crops, based on 
prices paid to farmers on December 1, and 
for the farm prices: 

Farm 

Total value price 
Corn, 1930 -663 
Corn, 1929 
Winter weat, 
Winter wheat, 
Spring wheat, 
Springe wheat, 
All wheat, 1930 
All wheat, 
Oats, 1930 
Oats, 1929 
Barley, 1930 .. 
Barley, 1929 .. 
Rye, 
Rye, 
Cotton, 
Cotton, 
All hay, 1930 
Aall hay, 1929 
White potatoes, 
White potatoes, 1929 
Sweet potatoes, 1930 
Sweet potatoes, 1929 
Tobacco, 1930 
Tobacco, 1929 
Sugar beets, 
Sugar beets, 1929 
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Analyze 
Your Business 


THE FUTURE of Business depends on the 
soundness and the rightness of the individual 
organization now. A complete analysis of your 
business is most desirable—an expert study, 
in detail, of all operations in all departments, 
quite like a physician’s examination and diag- 
nosis to guard your health. 


Analysis proves whether the business is sick or 
well; determines any weakness, making possible 
the prompt application of the proper remedy. 


Safe and steady progress, unrestrained by 
doubt or fear, is assured only when the enter- 
prise is in a condition of proven health—when 
the management has a clear consciousness of 
strength, with the safe confidence and sane 
courage inspired by facts. 


Good Management considers Modern Accoun- 
tancy as the experienced diagnostician of bus- 
iness, because it analyzes and interprets 
conditions—and helps to lay the safe and sane 
foundation for the future health of business. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AnD AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON DALLAS HOUSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 

ATLANTA DAVENPORT INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA SEATTLE 

BALTIMORE DAYTON JACKSON, MISS. PHILADELPHIA TAMPA 

BIRMINGHAM DENVER KALAMAZOO PITTSBURGH TOLEDO 

BOSTON DETROIT KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ME. TULSA 

BUFFALO ERIE LOS ANGELES PROVIDENCE waco 

CANTON FORT WAYNE LOUISVILLE READING WASHINGTON 

CHICAGO FORT WORTH MEMPHIS RICHMOND WHEELING 

CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS MIAMI ROCHESTER WILMINGTON, DEL. 

CLEVELAND HARTFORD MILWAUKEE sT. Louis WINSTON-SALEM 

COLUMBUS HUNTINGTON, MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL YOUNGSTOWN 
W.VA. NEW ORLEANS SAN ANTONIO 








GROWTH 


If you would understand why the industrial 
capital investment of the Province of Quebec 
has grown from $327,000,000 in 1910 to 
$1,583,350,000 in 1928, a growth of 385% 
in less than twenty years, ask for our booklet, 
“Industry’s New Magnet.” 


Department of Development 


The Shawinigan Water & Power Company 


Pewer Building « Craig Street West 
MONTREAL, CANADA 












PARE 
TIME 


TRAINING 


for the 
Alert Business Man 


Recent changes in business de- 
mand for the executive new 
training equipment—not only 
the methods and procedure and 
knowledge effective today but 
those essential to meet further 
changes and developments. The 
new LaSalle training meets 
these new requirements — 
equips you to deal with things 
as they are and are to be—not 
as they “used to be.’’ You should 
know about this new and authori- 
tative home study training— 
available for the executive who 
wants to earn more by knowing 
more—who wants a future in- 
stead of a question mark—who 
wishes to compel larger success. 
Tell us the branch of special- 
ized training which appeals to 
you—whether accountancy, 
business management, traffic 
management, law, etc.—which 
business field you are inter- 
ested in. The complete in- 
formation will come to you 
immediately and without cost 
or obligation. 


LaSalle Extension University 


LaSalle Extension University Dept;2364-R 
Michigan Ave. at Forty-First St., Chicago 


Kindly send me full information about 
your vew training in 
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(Here indicate the field of business in which 
you are interested) 















No Need 
to Grope for 
the Right Word 


Build your vocabulary by con- 
stantly using 


9 


The best abridged dictionary. 106,000 
entries, 1,256 pages, 1,700 illustrations. 
Leather, 150. Edition: Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; 

50. At your bookseller’s or from the 
pages on request. 
meee the Best. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY . 
52 Broadway Springfield, Mass. 








Production and yield for the principal 
crops, with acreage figures, follow: 


Production Acreage 
(000 Yield (000 
omitted) an acre omitted) 

20. 100,829 


oN Pyeewesver er 2,081, 6 
eee. 2,614,132 26.7 97,856 
Winter wheat, 1930 .. 604,337 15.7 38,608 
Winter wheat, 1929 .. 576,213 144 40,059 
All wheat, 1930 ...... 850,965 14.4 59,153 
All wheat, 1929 , 13.2 61,464 
Oats, 1930 ..... 33.7 41,598 
Cote, TP ...:.. 30.7 043 
Barley, 1930 ... 26.2 437 
Barley, 1929 23.2 13,068 
eee 13.5 3,722 
i. Mn eseckheseeecs 12.6 3,331 
Flaxseed, 1930 6.0 3,946 
Flaxseed, 1920 5.6 3,050 
Rice, 1930 ...... 43.1 960 
Rice, 1929 46.6 868 
Cotton, 1930. 150.8 45,218 
Cotton, 1929 155 45,793 





OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Lowest in 

Nearly 5 Years. World 

Sugar Agreement Won as 

Use Declines and World 

Crop Sets Record High. 

ETROLEUM—Although there have 

been slight recoveries in individual 

weeks, the general trend of domestic crude 

oil output continues definitely downward. 

The latest weekly report of the American 

Petroleum Institute estimates average 

daily crude oil output in the United States 

at 2,095,000 barrels, a moderate gain over 

the 2,085,000 barrels estimated for the pre- 

ceding week. Domestic production con- 

tinues at the lowest levels seen since the 
early summer of 1926. 
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1929 1930 1931 
New evidences of unrest are accumulat- 
ing with regard to continuance of present 
proration programs, especially in Okla- 
homa. A meeting of over 150 delegates 
representing 12 oil producing states met 
in Washington during the past month and 
passed resolutions calling for immediate 
action by Congress on an adequate tariff 
upon all imports of oil, or a law limiting 
the importation of crude oil and totally 
forbidding the importation of refined 
products. 


UGAR—Greater success than was pre- 
viously anticipated has finally crowned 
the efforts of the Chadbourne Commis- 
sion’s meetings in Europe for world lim- 
itation of sugar output. After much hag- 
gling the German interests finally came 
around and agreed on a quota of 500,000 
tons for the first year, 350,000 tons the 
second and 300,000 tons in the third, fourth 
and fifth years. In the new agreement 
Cuba’s quota will be 3,500,000 tons in the 
first year, 3,600,000 tons the second and 
3,750,000 tons in the third, fourth and fifth 
years. 


Meanwhile, preliminary estimates of 


sugar consumption in the United States for 
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1930 published by the American Sugar 
Institute, show a decline in the domestic 
consumption of this commodity. Sugar 
meltings by 15 refiners in the United States 
last year amounted to only 4,585,000 long 
tons, compared with 4,775,000 tons in 1929, 

Willett & Gray have estimated world 
Sugar production from the 1930-31 crop 
at 28,128,000 long tons. This is an in- 
crease of 1,245,000 tons over their estimate 
of 26,884,000 tons produced in the 1929-30 
season. The estimate for the new crop 
sets a new high record in the history of 
world sugar output. 


WASHINGTON 


War Continues Between 

President and Senate. Red 

Deportation. The Wicker- 
sham rt. 


HE tactical warfare between a 
strong President and a_ stubborn 
Congress has continued as antici- 
pated, during the past month. The major 
encounter arose on the President’s refusal 
to return his nominations for the Power 
Commission to the Senate after they had 
already been accepted. Public opinion 
judged the President victor. 

Mr. Hoover has not been able to forget 
the possible necessity for an extra session 
of the new 72nd Congress either: The 
rebels have done all in their power to em- 
barrass the Administration and they are 
perfectly aware that the President does 
not desire such an extra session, but 
through further delay, filibuster and argu- 
ment the radicals can quite likely force 


the President to call Congress soon after 
March 4th. 


Following the power controversy the 
Senate confirmed in docile fashion the 
President’s suggestions for the new tariff 
Commission. In the House the Fish Com- 
mittee filed its report on alien political 
activities, after nearly a full year of 
study. The report suggested 14 pieces of 
legislation for combating Communisim in 
this country, among them the definite rec- 
ommendation that the Communist party 
be outlawed and all alien Communists de- 
ported. 


ND finally, after 20 months of labor, 
testimony and study, and after the 
public had been several times disappointed 
at its delay, came the famous Wickersham 
Law Enforcement Commission report. As 
had been forecast it contained no clear- 
cut recommendations for abandoning the 
“noble experiment” of prohibition and its 
statements were none too definite, a result 
no doubt of the fact that there developed 
disagreement between the eleven members. 
The majority report indicated, however, 
continued efforts to enforce the prohibition 
law by greater expenditure of Government 
funds, more efficient organization and bet- 
ter state co-operation. If, thereafter, it was 
found that the law was unenforceable (as 
some of the members already believe) then 
liquor regulation should go into the hands 
of Congress and not to the individual 
states. 

The report seems eminently unsatisfac- 
tory and leaves the impression that the 
mass of indecision and hypocrisy surround- 
ing the prohibition question has lingered 
on even into this official board. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


British Trade Declines. 
German Deficit. Real News 
About Russia. 
REAT BRITAIN—The business de- 
pression continues in this country as 
throughout the greater portion of the 
globe. Foreign trade has also continued 
unfavorable. Imports into the United 
Kingdom during December of 1930 
amounted to more than £89,000,000 or a 
gain of £10,000,000 over the previous month, 
while at the same time exports declined 
from £44,000,000 in November to less than 
£39,000,000 in the final month of last year. 
For the entire year of 1930 imports were 
£1,045,000,000 and exports £570,000,000, 
compared with £106,000,000 and £728,000,- 
000 respectively in 1929. 


ERMAN Y—Indications are that the 

fiscal year to end March 3lst, 1931, 
will show a budget deficit of around $340,- 
000,000, or an increase of $25,000,000 over 
previous estimates. A good portion of this 
deficit is caused by unemployment insur- 
ance. 
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BRITISH PRICES 
CONTINUE DECLINE 
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USSIA—The U. S. S. R. is certainly 
getting publicity even though it can- 

not be said to be entirely favorable. The 
capitalistic world seems gradually awaken- 
ing to the threat that Russia holds if her 
plans work out, and all news of whatever 
nature bearing on the subject is avidly 
devoured by the public. Unfortunately 
probably 90 per cent. of that news is either 
definitely false or at least too prejudiced 
to be reliable. 

One certainty is that American exports 
to Russia are going forward at a compara- 
tively tremendous pace including mostly 
farm and other types of machinery. Ac- 
cording to the United States Bureau of 
Commerce, approximately 2,000 American 
firms are now carrying on business rela- 
tions with the Soviet though she has not 
yet been recognized by the American Gov- 
ernment. 

Soviet purchases in the United . States 
during 1930 have run well over $150,000,- 
000. Soviet imports are announced by Am- 
torg Trading Corporation at $550,000,000 
in the past fiscal year, a gain of 28 per 
cent. over the previous year, while exports 
total $516,000,000, or a gain of 14 per 
cent. In 1930 there was a small adverse 
trading balance compared with a small fa- 
vorable balance in 1929, 

Moscow reports that the 1931 Soviet 
budget contemplates an income of nearly 
32,000,000,000 rubles and expenditure of 
only a little more than 30,000,000,000 ru- 
bles, leaving a favorable balance of about 
1,500,000 rubles. It is estimated that total 
1931 income of the Russian people will 
be around 33,000,000,000 rubles, or a gain 
of 18 ver cent. above 1930. 





Cleaner 
fo Use - 


SANFORD’S Mucilage 
in the new package 
with 


Rubber Spreader 


. . . Avoids messiness 
. . - Keeps fingers clean 
. . - Always ready to use 


For quick-sticking, clean-handling and 
instant application, use Sanford’s Mu- 
cilage in the New Rubber Spreader Top 
Package. It is famous for its quick ad- 
hesive and holding qualities. You will 
also find it simplest of all adhesives to 
apply, due to the New Rubber Spreader 
securely anchored through the top of 
every bottle cap. 

Fi ed 
tie ie Meee kee cone Can’ mucilage 

¢ Spreader is always clean—never clogg 
always ready for instant use. Try Sanford’s 
Mucilage— see how this new soft rubber 
spreader makes this quick-sticking mucilage the 
handiest and most efficient adhesive for office, 

me and school use. 


the bottle 
everywhere 


new spreader 
makes Sanford’s 
Mucilage easiest 
to use. 
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Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read the 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
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own business, which affect the commer- 
cial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months 
without charge. 
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24 issues of constructive editorial service 


Please enter my subscription to FORBES for 
one year and send me a bill for $5.00. 

















TIME OUT 
at 3 o'clock 


It is a“pleasant custom to pause 
for a.fortifying bit of refreshment 
when the afternoon begins to drag, 
and to enjoy a restful interlude 
with Canada Dry—the Champagne 
of Ginger Ales. 








For this is a drink to pick you up 
and refresh you. Crisp and keen 
as the snows of Canada—sunny as 
the ginger fields of Jamaicvca—it has 
a distinctive flavor that is com- 
parable only to an old vintage wine. 










Just a little time out — just a 
glassful of Canada Dry — and the 
rest of the afternoon seems short. 








Three other delicious beverages 
are made under the Canada Dry 
& seal: Sparkling Lime, Golden 
z Ginger Ale and Sparkling Orange. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Champagne of 
Ginger Ales 
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manufacturing 
i costs are lowered 


‘ If your product is to have style ap- 
i peal, why not make it in Grand 
Rapids, a city which in many re- 
spects is a style center? Here, two- 
thirds of America’s recognized furni- 























ture designers are concentrated. 
Here, also, scores of products that 
possess necessary good taste are de- 
signed and made. 


Here, too, are craftsmen trained by in- 
heritance and an atmosphere of quality. In 
general, the unit labor cost is below that of 
most cities, and the incoming manufacturer's 
position is fortified by 
low land and factory in- 
vestment. 












































Grand Rapids has much 
to tell the manufacturer 
who wants to make a 
good product better, with- 
out increasing costs. And, 
the OLD KENT, coun- 
sellor for 78 years to 
Grand Rapids industry, 
will gladly furnish statis- 
tics and convincing facts. 
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Fear Retards Progress 


J. H. Barringer, vice-president 
and general manager, National 
Cash Register Company: 


166 EVER in the 
history of the 
| country have we been 
in a better position 
through improved ma- 
chinery, mass produc- 
tion and skilled labor, 
to build well and to 
produce well. Our 
country is the first 
and leading nation in 
finance. The desires and need of the peo- 
ple have changed and expanded. The 
} working man today enjoys things that 
| were alone for the man with from $50,000 
to $100,000 some years ago. This is ap- 
parent in his mode of transportation, his 
home and his educational facilities. 
“Lastly, our mental attitude is gradu- 
ally changing to one that will allow prog- 
ress in the return of prosperity. We have 
| been inoculated with fear, that barrier to 
|all true progress. Business leaders have 
been afraid to expand because they were 
uncertain as to the future. Slowly a cer- 
tainty in the future is building itself in 
the minds of everyone.” 











Normal Building in Fall 


R. G. Wallace, general sales 
manager, Masonite Corporation, 
interviewed by Forpes: 


66 WE have been carefully studying all 

the statistical matter that we have 
been able to gather, and it is our opinion 
that there will be a fairly normal ac- 
tivity in the building field before the Fall 
of 1931.” 





| Entering a New Era 
| Russell H. Dunham, president, 
Hercules Powder Company, in an 
interview with ForBEs: 
66 WE are entering 
a new era in 
business activity. The 
| period preceeding 1930 
Was an easy one for 
industry. In such times 
considerations of econ- 
omy and quality be- 
come secondary to the 
insistent call for vol- 
ume. Today we are 
confronted with a very different situation. 
There is now a large excess of capacity, 
measured by present requirements. All 
along the line the battle for lower costs 












and higher quality has been resumed with 


BUSINESS 
LEADERS Say 


increased intensity, in the universal strug- 


gle for economic survival. 

“How conspicuous a place each business 
unit will occupy in the industrial world 
depends upon the thought, study and ac- 
tual work put into the selling, adapting, 
developing and fabrication of each one’s 
products. By pulling together and stim- 
ulating our business imagination through 
research and experimental work, we can 
insure our future growth.” 


Banks in Sound Position 


Percy H. Johnston, president, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
in his annual message to share- 
holders: 


66 ANY thought- 

ful people be- 
lieve that the present 
depression has about 
run its course. We 
share this opinion and 
believe that industry 
and business will re- 
vive and return to 
sounder and more old 
fashioned __ principles, 
where wealth is created by work and en- 
deavor and not by the process of mark- 
ing up values over night. 

“The nation has had a costly and sad 
lesson but we are confident it will profit 
by past mistakes and in the end will emerge 
stronger and sounder than ever before. 
Fortunately, we are a creditor nation and 
our great banks are in a sound and liquid 
position and are amply fortified to meet 
the new and expanding needs of business 
that will inevitably come.” 





Sees Steady Improvement 


J. G. Chapline, president, Le 
Salle Extension University, inter- 
wtewed by ForBeEs: 


= so many constructive forces 
working in the direction of recov- 
ery, I am genuinely optimistic regarding 
business in 1931. 

“Consumption has not declined as much 
as production. Surpluses are steadily be- 
ing used up. Retailers’ inventories are at 
low levels. Registration of automobiles 
has been greater than the output of new 
cars, indicating that surpluses of new cars 
have been worked off. Our large corpo- 
rations are in strong positions financially. 

“Most important of all is the attitude 
of the people. There is more hopeful 
confidence. Business leaders have added 
another year of careful planning and sci- 
entific thought to the solution of this 
problem. There is a new spirit of ‘de- 
termination to tackle the situation cour- 
ageously and to speed recovery by wise 
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policies and methods. Leadership has been 
strengthened through experience, training 
and creative thinking. 

“The outlook for 1931 promises a total 
yolume of business above that of 1930. 
We may expect gradual improvement which 
will become more noticeable as the year 
progresses and which will bring the gen- 
eral index close to normal by the end of 
the year.” 


We Are Going Forward 


Charles E. Mitchell, chairman, 
National City Bank of New York, 
in his annual message to stock- 
holders: 


66 A T the moment 
there is little 
basis for a prophesy 
of speedy recovery, 
but judging by past 
experience, it would | 
seem that the volume | 
of business has fallen 
as low as it is likely to | 
go, that replacements a ~~ 
may be expected at 
least to maintain the present level, and 
that as the industries take the measure 
f the conditions with which they have to 
deal, a general recovery of activity will 
gradually develop. 

“For the business man who has a clear 
understanding of the difficulties in which 
the present situation is involved and a 
determination to adapt his policies to the 
realities, the future surely will afford op- 
portunities as great as have been open at 
any time in the past. Unquestionably, this 
country is going forward.” 


Looks for Normal Year 


A. E. Peirce, president, Central 
Public Service Corporation, Chi- 
cago, interviewed by Fores: 


¢6¢f T is my belief that there should be 

a definite turn for the better in busi- 
ness by the middle of this year. Recovery 
should be slow, as it is going to take time 
to readjust conditions all over the world. 
The public utility business should show 
a normal increase over 1930.” 


Future Bright 


James A. Farrell, president, 
United States Steel Corporation: 


‘467 AM confident of 
our steady prog- 

ress toward better 
times, because of the 
fundamental — sound- 
ness of our institu- 
tions, of the basic re- 
sources of our coun- 
try, of its wealth and 
standing as a creditor 
rather than a debtor 
nation. The relief given to the unem- 
ployed and the general adherence to the 
payment of fair wages prevailing through- 
out industry have undoubtedly hastened 
‘the recovery which is impending. 

“We are facing in this country a bright 
future, and as our conditions improve so 
will those of the rest of the world.” 


The $s in Inventions 


The Wood Fell Apart—A Steinmetz Prophecy 
—Metal and Air Hold Heat—Quitetness Pays 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


AKING WOOD BEHAVE—A 

wealthy business man filled his 
home with rare furniture he had col- 
lected in Europe. In no time at all its 
joints opened, its panels shrank, doors 
got rattly! For hundreds of years in 
Europe his pieces had retained their 
beauty. One Winter in the dryer atmos- 
phere of a well-heated American home 
nearly ruined them. 

Over-dry American homes are but half 
the humidity problem of a manufacturer 
of wood products in this country, how- 
ever, D. R. Brewster, of Memphis, says,* 
if the manufacturer dries his lumber 
and keeps it dry his product will not 
shrink in use. But on a hot and “sticky” 
summer day it may swell! Therefore 
lumber must not be too dry. 

To ascertain exactly what are the lim- 
its of moisture and dryness within which 
lumber in process should be kept, U. 
S. Forest Products Laboratory and Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion have been studying both moisture 
conditions in various American cities 
and the rate of swelling and shrinkage 
in various woods. Tables have been 
worked out from which the probable 
moisture content of wood at any wet-bulb 
and dry-bulb temperature can be quickly 
computed. Air conditioning in the fac- 
tory can then keep the wood within a 
moisture range that will practically en- 
sure it against either shrinkage or swell- 
ing when later the product is in use. 

Incidentally, the man who bought the 
rare furniture solved his problem by in- 
stalling an air conditioning machine in 
his home. 


LECTRIC HEAT GETS CHEAPER 

—The famous Steinmetz prophecy 
that homes would one day be built with- 
out chimneys and heated electrically 
seems on the verge of coming true. 
Wideawake electric companies, much of 
whose equipment lies idle while mankind 
sleeps, are glad to sell night current at 
low rates. The householder uses the 
night “juice” to heat water enough to 
keep his house warm 24 hours in the 
bitterest Winter weather. The water is 
stored in a heat-insulated tank. Ther- 
mostatic control keeps it hot, and ther- 
mostatic control releases it to radiators 
as fast as it is needed. 

The cost? In one case the night 
rate has been set at three-quarter cent 
per kilowatt hour. Electrical house 
heating at this rate is about the equiva- 
lent of heating with gas at 83 cents per 
thousand cubic feet, or anthracite at 
$13.50 a ton, according to Elliott Har- 
rington* of Schenectady. 

Incidentally, power companies heat 
their own office buildings economically 
in this fashion. The method is used with 
a saving, too, for unattended manufac- 
turing buildings which must have con- 
stant heat. Telephone stations contain- 
ing delicate apparatus, for instance. 


HEAPER FACTORY PIPING — 

Welded pipe for natural gas lines, 
aqueducts, etc., is well known. It pays, 
too, to weld together lengths of pipe 
when you are building a factory or 
warehouse, F. G. Outcalt of Chicago re- 
ports.* He lists seven savings. 


OLD HEAT WITH METAL—Who 
would think shiny metal screens 
separated by one-half-inch air spaces 
better at preventing the passage of heat 
than asbestos, paper, wood? L. W. 
Schad of Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company has found them 
so, by elaborate test. In a given test, 
heat flow past the older type of insula- 
tion was six times that permitted by 
the metal and air. 
The secret is in having the surface of 
the metal shiny, so that it will reflect 
heat. 


ALLS THAT SAVE HEAT — 
Speaking of heat flow, F. C 
Houghten and his assistants at A. S. H. 
V. E. Laboratories* have been studying 
the rate at which air filters through 
walls of various types of construction. 
The leakage through a well-built brick 
wall, they find, is considerably less than 
through one of poor workmanship. If 
you paint the wall, it helps some, and if 
you paint very carefully, so as to seal 
all holes and cracks, it helps a lot. Plas- 
ter makes the wall almost “air-proof” 
In frame walls, gypsum plaster 
more than cuts the infiltration rate of 
lime plaster in two. Most of the leak- 
age is found to be through joints and 
cracks; calking effectively stops this. 


NVESTING IN QUIET—“‘Substantial 

dividends on the investment are pos- 
sible,” G. T. Stanton of Electrical Re- 
search Products, Inc. (Western Elec- 
tric’s “talkie” outlet) says.* The invest- 
ment he means is the spending of money 
to reduce noises which cut the efficiency 
of employees, reduce quality of work, 
and cause errors . . . One way, he says 
is to put in a ventilating system that 
will make it possible to keep office win- 
dows closed. 


*All the items on this page are from 
the annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers, being held as this issue of ForBes 


goes to press. Readers may feel free to 
ask Mr. Hoskins for further information. 


W ILLITTS J. HOLE was elected a 
director of the Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Robert H. Tremen, president, Tompkins 
County National Bank of Ithaca, has been 
designated to serve for 1931 on the Fed- 
eral advisory council of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 





































































Profits, Progress and Prosperity 
in These Two Volumes! 


The 


ful 
Control 

of 
Profits 


By WALTER RAUTENSTRAUCH 


Professor _of Industrial Engineering 
olumbia University 








Here is a volume of hard facts, 
figures and charts. It shows how 
to analyze every phase of a busi- 
ness, extend scientific control to 
every operation, set up the ratios 
that mean healthy condition, dis- 
cover the weak ‘spots, apply meth- 
ods of exact management, and re- 
move costly and frequently fatal 
guess-work. Finance, production, 
selling, administration, are pre- 
sented as a definite, practical, sci- 
entific system of executive con- 
trol. 


Calvin Coolidge Says: 


“I have found the work of Walter Rautenstrauch 
an important and interesting contribution to the 
study of the economic forces that are moulding 
modern America.’’ 


Price $3.00 


Profits 


By 
DONALD A. 
LAIRD 


Consulting 
Psychologtst 
to Leading 

ndustrial 
Organizations 


Executives have paid Dr. Laird thou- 
sands of dollars for the ideas offered in 
this book. It is filled with practical 
eas that can be put to work in your 
usiness. It shows how you can double 
the efficiency of each man working 
under you. 


Charles M. Schwab Says: 


“I have read ‘Psychology and Profits’ by Donald 

A. Laird with great care and interest. It is 

intend reading It again. ‘It will per cayane w 
aga w 

read it and study it.” - " 


Price $3.50 
Combination Price $5.00 Postpaid 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 2:1:31 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Send me “‘The Successful Control of Profits,’’ 
fegular price $3.00, and ‘‘Psychology and 
Profits,” regular price $3.50, total $6.50, but 
for which I pay only $5.06, your special com- 
bination price. 


D I enclose $5.00 in full payment. 
DE Favladct nasiethe passage seasmanarnewae san 


Cov ccvcceccccccscccces BOs caccccccvose 
Send me “The Successful Control of’ 
Profits,’ i $3.00. 
O Send me “Psychology and Profits,”’ price 
“I enclose $———. 
Send for 5 days’ approval. 














a more hopeful feeling than has 

prevailed for a long time though 
still badly handicapped by many of the 
influences that sent prices to such low 
levels during the latter part of 1930. 

Prices at the writing of this are not 
only well above the low points reached in 
December, but are also well above those 
which prevailed during the last week of 
that month. Some of this gain was due 
to belief that thee bear market had ended 
with 1930 and some of it was a reflection 
of the improvement in the stock market. 

Cotton traders have watched the stock 
market closely for some time and every 
time that market recorded gains a con- 
siderable covering movement developed in 
cotton and this commodity advanced. 

We are now, however, approaching the 
period when the prospective acreage and 
developments in business should become the 
dominating factors in our market. 

The Farm Board predicts that the acre- 
age for this year will be eight to ten per- 
cent. below that of 1930, the yield per 
acre at least five per cent. greater, and 
the supply approximately the same as for 
the current season, 

The Board also says that present indi- 
cations are for relatively low prices for 
the 1931 and 1932 crops, unless there is a 
material change from conditions outlined 
in its predictions. These predictions ap- 
pear to be based on a mathematical formu- 
la obtained from the acreage, yield, con- 
sumption and price from 1900 to 1930. 

Many people, in and out of the trade, 
have attempted to make use of a formula 
similar to that apparently used by the 
Board for predicting the acreage, yield, 
crop and price, in advance of planting, 
but none have ever made a success of it 
for several years in succession. 


(1 tor started the new year with 


A STUDY of. price and crop records 
for the past thirty years shows six 
years during this period in which there 
have been more or less acreage reductions 
which were due to the low price received 
for the previous crop. When the price 
depression was of moderate extent the 
acreage reduction was comparatively small, 
but has ranged from 14 to 15 per cent. 
following every year of an extended or 
severe decline in price. 

It is a curious fact that in each of 
these years in which there was a large 
reduction in acreage, there was a con- 
siderable decrease in the yield per acre, 
which in three of these years exceeded 
the reduction in the acreage. 

These records also show a considerable 
decrease in the size of the crop in every 
year of a small acreage and of a gain in 
price which averages more than three times 
the average reduction in the acreage. Re- 
ductions in the acreage in foreign coun- 





tries have followed nearly every year of 
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Curb on Cotton Output Essential 


Course of Market Dependent 
Upon Reduction in Acreage 


By I. V. SHANNON 


With Fenner & Beane 


low prices, but their acreage has not been 
affected by low prices as much as has ours, 

The following comparative figures show 
how badly the producers of the United 
States, Egypt and India, who produce 70 
per cent. of the world’s cotton crops, suf- 
fered from the financial depression of 1930, 
Prices at the end of December for each 
of the past three years, together with the 
low price made in 1930, are given. 


CoMPARATIVE PRICES FOR AMERICAN, IN- 
DIAN AND EGYPTIAN Crops FOR 
THREE YEARS, IN CENTS 

——1930—__, 
1928 1929 Season’s 
Dec. 31 Dec. 31 Low Dec. 31 
American Middling 
at New Orleans. 19.36 17.01 9.05 9.51 
Egyptian Saks 
At Alexandria... 38.09 27.04 13.21 13.37 


Indian 

at Liverpool. ... 16.70 14.10 7.10 7.50 

The Egyptian government has already 
promulgated regulations calling for a sub- 
stantial reduction in the cotton acreage 
in that country for the next three years. 
Credit and financial conditions in the South 
appear to make a large reduction in our 
acreage a certainty. India also will prob- 
ably reduce, but as she is the last of the 
three countries to plant, her reduction will 
depend largely on the prices which prevail 
in the American markets next Summer 
and Fall. 


B iferee Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates world production of cotton for 
the season of 1930-31 at 26,400,000 bales, 
which is 100,000 bales more than was pro- 
duced during the previous season, accord- 
ing to its figures. The figures of the De- 
partment show a decrease in this country 
of about 600,000 and an increase of about 
700,000 in foreign countries. Domestic 
production is given as 14,243,000 and for- 
eign as 12,157,000. 

This predicted production when added 
to the world’s carry-over of all kinds, 
which aggregated 11,185,000 bales on July 
30, gives us an indicated supply of 37,585,- 
000, the largest on record. 

Such a tremendous supply as this makes 
it obligatory upon producers the world 
over to reduce their acreage in order to: 
bring the supply once more in balance with 
demand which, so far this season, is run- 
ning well under that of a year ago. 

The Farm Board thinks the carry-over 
of our cotton may be over 8,000,000 bales, 
while a well-known British authority pre- 
dicts it may be 9,000,000. The average 
carry-over for past five years is 5,851,000. 

The future of the market is therefore, 
more than ever dependent upon the pro- 
ducer. A substantial advance in price is 
probable if he will reduce his acreage suf- 
ficiently to bring the supply once more in 
balance with demand. No advance of con- 
sequence, however, is looked for until after 
the world feels assured that the reduction 
in acreage has been made, or will be made. 
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You Are A Thinking Person 


or you would not be reading the pages of this 
quality magazine. Your interest leads you to 
seek out the best in literature and economics 
and to keep abreast with current intellectual 
developments. This same interest undoubted- 
ly extends to science and industry though you 
probably have not satisfied it because the 
proper medium has not been to your hand. 


In the pages of the ScrmeNTIFIC AMERICAN 
you will find just the medium you need 
to keep you abreast of the rapid advance 
which makes of our industrial development 
as fascinating a story as ever was conceived 
in the mind of the most gifted imaginative 
writer. 


Written in language the layman can readily | 
understand, the passing drama of scientific 
accomplishment is so important and so vitally 
affects your daily life, no person who wishes 
to be well informed can afford to neglect this 
cultural contact. 


Follow your present impulse and send $4.00 
for.a year, or $4.50 for 1931 ANNUALOG 
(the concise little book of scientific informa- 
tion) and one year of 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


24 West 40th Street New York 




















Insull Utility Investments, 


Inc. 


Corporation Securities Co. 


of Chicago 














i E investments of 


Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago, are almost exclu- 
sively in public utility companies 
in whose direction they have 
direct, intimate and authorita- 
tive participation. 


This relationship is doubly 
advantageous. The very existence 
of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities 
Co. of Chicago, by the extent 
of their investments and through 
personalities, gives strength to 
the operating and financing 
companies whose securities are 
held, by assuring continuity of 
well-learned and well-tested 
practices and policies, and com- 
petent and experienced manage- 
ment in such companies; also, 
the interests of Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc., and Corpora- 
tion Securities Co. of Chicago, 
are represented and safeguarded 
through their participation in 
the direction of the companies 
whose securities they hold. 


Securities of Commonwealth 
Edison Company (Chicago), The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company (Chicago), Public 
Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Middle West Utilities 
Company, and Midland United 
Company, constitute directly or 
indirectly more than 90 per cent 
of the holdings of Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc., and Corpora- 
tion Securities Co. of Chicago. 


Stocks of Insull Utility Invest- 
ments, Inc., and Corporation 
Securities Co. of Chicago are 
listed on The Chicago Stock Ex- 
change and traded in on the New 
York Curb. Booklet F4, describ- 
ing these companies, and compa- 
nies whose securities they hold, 
will be sent on request. 








Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc. 
Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago 
72 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Canada Looks to the Orient 


Dominion Would Join with Great Britain and United 
States in Helping China—Diversifying Canadian 


Agriculture—Business 


Reflexes in the 


Dominion 


By CHARLES BISHOP 


the Orient at a time when the British 

purchasing power is lessened, the 
Canadian government is interesting itself 
in a proposed pact for a billion dollar 
credit to China. H. H. Stevens, Canadian 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, recently 
home from London, tells of conferences 
he has had with financiers over there and 
with Owen D. Young and others regard- 
ing the scheme. If it has taken no very 
conclusive form as yet, it is on the tapis 
in the American, British and Canadian 
capitals. 

The idea is the creation of a billion dol- 
lar credit, enabling the Chinese nationalist 
government to stabilize its currency. Of 
this impressive total Canada, the sugges- 
tion is, would contribute 60 millions, the 
United States 690 millions and Great Brit- 
ain 250 millions. The loan would be re- 
payable over a long term of years. 

Of course, the fundamental purpose be- 
hind such a scheme, if ever carried out, is 
the development of international trade, the 
creditor countries providing the money 
through which China would be able to 
purchase goods from them. There is a big 
Oriental market but a depressed currency 
and other adverse conditions create factors 
of instability, which it is sought to rem- 
edy. Into the ambitious scheme there also 
enters well defined ideas for the appor- 
tionment of the anticipated trade. 

The part of Canada would be to supply 
the Chinese market with all it needs in 
the way of grain and flour and, just now, 
the Canadian Minister to Japan is over 
there looking into the prospects. 

The United States and Great Britain, 
on their part, would supply the needs in 
manufactured goods. 

More than trade is behind the project. 
The nations seek to forestall Russia, feel- 
ing that, if they do not act, the Soviet 
government will afford the credits which 
are sought and, incidentally, enlist part of 
the Orient in the cause of Communism. It 
is too early to forecast the outcome but 
many in these Anglo Saxon countries think 
that such a joint effort will not only fully 
justify the financial commitment but actu- 
ally save China from the vortex of Bol- 
shevism. 


G te Orie expansion of its trade in 


OING on the theory that agriculture 

is the basic industry and that trade, 
generally, can prosper only when the farm- 
er prospers, steps are being taken by gov- 
ernment and capitalistic interests in Canada 
to set up the western farmer in diversi- 
fied agriculture. 

Heretofore, he has staked everything on 
wheat—a plan which worked well in sea- 
sons of large crops but disastrously when 
the crops failed. So that in place of 
raising wheat alone, the westerners may go 
into livestock and poultry raising, dairy- 


ing and the like, as well as grain grow- 
ing, a corporation is being formed with an 
initial capital of five million dollars to 
enable the essential live stock and equip- 
ment being purchased on the basis of loans. 

The capital will be of the revolving type. 
When it is availed of and paid back it 
will be, automatically, available again. The 
suggestion, endorsed by the Canadian gov- 
ernment, emanated from Edward W. Beat- 
ty, president of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road. It is looked upon as a potential 
source of great stimulus to depressed 
Canadian agriculture, just as something of 
the kind has proved highly beneficial in 
the State of Minnesota. 


HE Canadian parliament, assembling 

this month, will face conflicting influ- 
ences on the question of raising, now, to 
a high level, its general tariff. To such 
a policy the Conservative government in 
office is committed. It never fails to point 
to the United States as the conspicuous 
example of a beneficial protection. It 
promised to jack up one thousand items 
of the Canadian customs tariff this Win- 
ter at the time when, dealing with those 
industries which afford the wider employ- 
ment, it increased the tariff in two hundred 
items at an emergency session last Sep- 
tember. But an arresting influence inter- 
vened. 

The imperial economic conference in 
London, which was so utterly abortive last 
October, is to resume in Ottawa next 
Summer. The Canadian government, in 
view of the possible effects of this con- 
ference on the whole fundamental tariff 
structure, is inclined to let the subject 
“stew” till the imperial conference is con- 
cluded. 

The Canadian manufacturer, however, is 
out for his pound of flesh. A select com- 
pany of his associates got theirs a few 
months ago, and he wants, now, what was 
then promised to him. He argues, inci- 
dentally, that a new high tariff can be 
used as a basis of bargaining with Great 
Britain for a preference on Canadian 
wheat. Otherwise, the increased tariff, 
even against the British, would apply. 


tT new year finds the wholesale price 
index in Canada down by 8.7 com- 
pared with that prevailing a year ago. 
In the stock markets of the Dominion 
there is greater activity and signs of a re- 
turning confidence. Despite the measures 
taken by the government for relief of un- 
employment, the index was down about five 
per cent. in January. Foreign imports, 
mainly from the United States, register 
a decline of about thirty per cent. over a 
year ago. The Canadian banks have plenty 
of money, but a marked tendency to cau- 
tion in industrial and commercial commit- 
ments causes the demand to be below nor- 
mal. 
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Auto Conquers Depression 


Production Increased as Result 


of Keen Interest in New Models 
By WALTER BOYNTON 


to a real production basis has 

reached a point of high visibility and 
there is consequent rejoicing up and down 
the line. Resumption of work means men 
in line for the payroll windows and the 
certainty of important money in circula- 
tion again. Even before there could be 
any certainty of public response at the 
national Automobile Shows, the principal 
makers had determined on a policy of 
employment, to replenish actually depleted 
inventories in dealers’ hands, and the re- 
sults from the Shows themselves seem to 
indicate that their confidence was not mis- 
placed. 

It is estimated that a job for one man 
in the assembly or general manufacturing 
department of an automobile factory gives 
employment to at least ten men in indus- 
tries that supply him with materials, or 
with those activities that result in the de- 
livery of his finished product. So the 
effect, not only on Detroit and the State of 
Michigan, but on the whole country, has 
been highly beneficial. The manufacturers, 
while they do not in any way guarantee 
continuous employment for any given 
length of time (that would be too definite 
a commitment) say that present condi- 
tions of activity are to continue for at 
least three months, if the public response 
in the form of orders for cars is what it 
now seems likely to be. 


Rea: of the automotive industry 


At New York, Detroit and Chicago, in 
order, the massed exhibits of the 
makers were viewed with enthusiasm and 
buying was lively, according to all reports. 
No official sales figures have been present- 
ed, but the statement that sales condi- 
tions were “satisfactory,” plus the more 
tangible evidence of renewed employment, 
ought to be convincing. 

No overtime is contemplated, and em- 
ployment is still being strictly confined to 
re-hiring of men of demonstrated merit 
who were laid off or put on shortened 
hours while the slump was at its deepest. 
In most cases, the mere job-hunter has 
not besieged the factories, since the word 
was widely spread that this would be use- 
less; but the long lines of men entering 
the factories at shift time are the best 
thing that has been seen in weeks or even 
months. 

Some of the plants are working five days 
in some or all departments; some depart- 
ments are working four days a week and 
others only three, but the backbone of un- 
employment is quite evidently broken. 
Detroit’s municipal employment committee, 
which naturally serves as a rather satis- 
factory index, reports that its work is 
lessening. There have been few or no 
applicants who were in need of food and 
the shelter question has apparently been 
satisfactorily taken care of. 

Ford is working 75,000 men at the Rouge 
plants alone, and Chevrolet is giving em- 
ployment to 40,000 more. Buick is using 


13,500 and Hudson Essex has upwards of 
10,000 men on the pay-rolls again. Cadil- 
lac-LaSalle’s force is at normal, with 6,000 
men at work on a five-day week, seven 
hours daily. 


EPORTS from the more important 
sources of parts and accessories, with 
which this immediate territory is dotted, 
are characterized by a sort of cautious 
optimism. Executives say that the imme- 
diate outlook is favorable, but naturally 
they feel that the future depends on how 
consistent the demand turns out to be. 
Commitments generally are being made on 
a short-time basis and in some cases the 
continued hand-to-mouth method of pur- 
chase is making for modified optimism. 
Unanimous decision to recomend that 
all new models shall be announced in No- 
vember and December, made by the N. A. 
C. C., is regarded by the organized dealers 
as a distinct triumph. The plan has been 
actively urged by the N. A. D. A. over 
a long period, and while it must be recog- 
nized that it does not solve all the dealer’s 
problems, it is felt that it will go a long 
way in avoiding uncertainty on the part 
of the buyer. Those companies that have 
more or less established the Summer as 
the season in which to present new models 
for the public approval will doubtless find 
some difficulty in living up to the recom- 
mended plan. But certainly, anything ap- 
proaching uniformity in this important 
matter is to be very greatly desired. 


[Tf the dealers, on their own initiative, 
will now unite in a standard practice re- 
garding allowances on used cars, another 
long step forward will have been taken. 
This is a sore subject, but it gets no bet- 
ter with age. No panacea is seen for its 
solution, though several have been sug- 
gested. Among these is the idea of junk- 
ing. Obviously, the success of any gen- 
eral plan of this kind depends upon the 
sale of new cars, to furnish funds for the 
junking operation; 1930 can scarcely be 
considered a representative year, from the 
standpoint of new sales. The combination 
of introducing a new plan for junking and 
a bad sales year has naturally given pause 
to the junking idea for the present. When 
the factories generally have had to expe- 
rience a material drop in sales volume, it 
is easy to see why junking operations have 
slowed. Ford, who produces more new 
cars than any other, has no plan of fac- 
tory junking, beyond the salvage operations 
now being conducted at the Rouge. Under 
its factory plan, Chevrolet, the largest pro- 
ducer in General Motors, naturally ac- 
counts for the largest volume of junking. 

If ever the dealers generally unite on 
a policy of used car valuations—and stick 
to it—their problem in connection with the 
used car, which means their problem in 
connection with the sale of a new one, 
will be a long way toward solution. 
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Fxecitive 


Business Training 


‘Your Son 


Will your son develop quickly into a busi- 
ness executive or will you let him waste 
years in the “school of hard knocks” and 
possibly never reach success? 

Babson Institute offers every young man 
an unusual opportunity to train for leader- 
ship. In nine months, business men instruc- 
tors can give your son a firm foundation 
for his career. Here he will be taught not 
only the principles but the practical applica- 
tion of the laws of Finance, Management, 
Production and Distribution. In a small con- 
ference group and in a real business environ- 
ment he will receive the type of training that 
is a stepping stone to an executive position. 


Send for Free Booklet 


You owe it to your son to find out about the inten- 
sive 9-months course at Babson Institute. Write for 


our free booklet, “Training for Business Leadership.” 


Next term opens March 28 


Fill in coupon below 


BABSON INSTITUTE 
Div. 108 Babscn Park, Mass. 
Please send me, without any obligation, your 
booklet, “‘Training for Busi Leadership,” 
and complete information about the intensive 
nine months business course at Babson Institute. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Behaving Satisfactorily and Suggests 
Quiet Accumulation for Further Recovery 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


the extreme low of the long bear 

movement was set on December 
17th of last year, has been quite satis- 
factory. Last issue we stated that the en- 
suing recovery from that year-end low 
point had been too rapid and that an in- 
termediate reaction would be the normal 
thing to expect but that if such reaction 
held above the December lows the general 
picture would be one of slowly but con- 
stantly gaining strength. 

The prophecied reaction came around 
the middle of the past month but gives 
indications of having met support about 10 
points above the lows of last December, 
measured on our average index of fifty 
industrial and railroad stocks as noted on 
the above chart. Following this support 
prices have recovered moderately on the 
average though there have been some in- 
dividual weak spots, notably in the “blue 
chip” classification which may continue 
troublesome because many such issues 
have not been deflated nearly as thorough- 
ly as the general market. 


N CTION of the general market since 


AKING the situation as a whole stocks 

have given at least a good suggestion 
of forming a bottom from which a fur- 
ther recovery can be started. The most 
important factors in 1931 trading thus far 
are the checking of forced liquidation in 
large blocks of stock, a gradual rounding 
off of the long decline, constantly nar- 
rowing range in prices and diminishing 
volume of activity. 

Such qualifications go generally with 
periods of exhaustion after a long bear 
movement and are usually indicative of 
gradual accumulation by pools, insiders 
investors and other strong interests in 
preparation for reversal into a stronger 
upward trend. 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
general market looks stronger technically 
than it does from a near-term fundamental 
standpoint. Earning statements for last 


year, tail-end deflation of the laggards and 
the fact that seasonal business recovery 
may not last, are all factors which gen- 
erally prolong the uncertainty, the ir- 
regularity and the “trough” near the end 
of a bear movement. 


E think the market has acted very 

well, that stocks are genuinely under 
good accumulatlon and that the next 
major movement should be one of strong, 
even if premature, recovery. 

We have advised gradual accumulation 
of strong stocks on a scale down for the 
true long-swing investor over a period of 
the past couple months, allowing the 
utilization of 50 per cent. of his stock mar- + 
ket capital. Last issue we raised this to 
60 per cent. The long swing investor, if 
he has followed our advice, has therefore 
accumulated gradually about 60 per cent. 
of the stock he wishes to hold for the next 
major advance, but he is holding that re- 
maining 40 per cent. of buying power still 
in reserve. 


OR the active trader who is willing to 

jump in and out of stocks in a hurry, 
as opposed to the investor treated above, 
we can advise general purchases. As we 
mentioned last issue the present levels 
offer attractive opportunity for use of the 
automatic stop-loss formula. With most 
stocks, as well as the averages, only a few 
points above their December lows, stocks 
may be purchased for trading purposes 
with a stop-loss order fairly close to the 
market. The trader is therefore absolute- 
ly certain of either a very small loss or 
a comparatively large gain on his com- 
mitments and the odds are therefore favor- 
able to the profit side. 

To summarize, we think the market is 
going up and it could make us change our 
mind only if it should react to within 
about five points of the December lows be- 
fore this article appears. 

JANUARY 22, 1931. 
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Railroads Demand Regulation of Competition 


Railroads Now Experiencing Worst — Gradual 
Improvement Looked For—New Government Policy? 


OST railways entered the new 
M year with their operating ex- 

penses cut to the very bone. The 
effect upon employment of the drastic re- 
trenchment has been little short of start- 
ling. The number of employees reported 
by the Class I roads in November, the lat- 
est month for which complete statistics 
are available, was 1,394,403. This is the 
smallest number ever reported since 
monthly reports began to be made in 1920. 
Even in July, 1922, the first month of the 
nationwide strike of shop employees, the 
number was 1,468,000. The number in 
November, 1930, was 287,000 less than in 
November, 1929, and 338,000 less than in 
November, 1921, the last year of general 
depression. 

The decline in total railway earnings in 
1930 was about $1,025,000,000. The reduc- 
tion of operating expenses was about $600,- 
000,000, and of this more than one-half 
was secured by reductions of maintenance. 
The bulk of the retrenchments in main- 
tenance was made in the latter half of the 
year; and seldom, if ever, have such cuts 
been made as during that period. 


Witt operating expenses reduced al- 
most to the practicable minimum, the 
railways are anxiously awaiting indica- 
tions of the trend of traffic in the new 
year. The decline of freight business in 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 


Editor, Railway Age 


December was relatively the largest since 
the depression began, and such reports for 
January as are available are no more sat- 
isfactory. 

Nevertheless there is a feeling that if 
the worst has not already been seen, we 
are seeing it now. Not only is it believed 
that business will gradually improve from 
now on, but there is hope among railway 
officials for changes in governmental pol- 
icies. 

The railways, in accordance with the 
Declaration of Policy made by their exec- 
utives in November, 1930, are carrying 
on a campaign for more regulation and 
less subsidization of competing means of 
transportation. The principal criticism of 
their policy made is that they should ask 
for less regulation and taxation of them- 
selves rather than for more regulation and 
taxation of their competitors. 

This criticism raises an interesting ques- 
tion. Are those who make it going to 
try to get more favorable regulation for 
the railways? If they mean merely that 
the railways themselves should try to get 
it, their suggestion is not helpful, because 
for the railways to try to get it would 
only result in attacks upon the railways. 


[* demanding more regulation and tax- 
ation of their competitors the railways 
have an advantage which they are not 
likely to forego. They are receiving sup- 
port for this demand from their organized 
employees, private motorists, and a large 
part of the press; and if water carriers, 
operators of motor busses and trucks, and 
shippers who desire to use their service, 
prefer less regulation of railways, these 
other carriers and the shippers will have to 
lead the fight for it. An interesting spec- 
tacle will be presented if other carriers 
take up the cudgels for less regulation 
of railways as a means of avoiding regu- 
lation of themselves. 

Almost everybody wants less govern- 
ment in his own business and more gov- 
ernment in everybody else’s business. Per- 
haps developments now occurring may 
show that the best way for the railways 
to reduce government in their own busi- 
ness is to advocate more government in 
everybody else’s business. 


Hugh Foster, Deputy Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, was 
elected managing director of the Jackson- 
ville branch of the bank. 

Thomas A. White was elected a director 
of The Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land. 
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REVIVAL 9 
BUSINESS 


... And its 
relarding 
brakes 


HE impending recovery from the 

business depression naturally 

will not proceed as smoothly or 
as rapidly as we should all like to 
see it. Factors exist that will serve 
as brakes, retarding the rate of 
recovery. 


These retarding factors, however, 
have their constructive value to 
business men and investors of vi- 
sion. Forewarned of their existence, 
they are forearmed against them, 
and car take steps that will min- 
imize their effect. 
The important thing, however, is to know 
just what these retarding factors are. It is 
easier to overcome an obstacle when its 
name, position and nature are known. 
Reasoning along these lines, Brookmire has 
compiled a list of the existing factors that 
are retarding the general recovery of busi- 
ness, cad has analyzed them in detail. Our 
and concl are set forth in a 
5-page report, with explanatory chart. This 
report—"’ The Coming Business Revival — 
Factors that Retard It’’— has been sent to 
our clients. Additional copies are now ready 
for limited distribution. 
The information contained in this re- 
port is of the utmost value to those 
who prefer to know around which in- 
dustrial and economic obstacles they 
should detour if they are to make 
progress in the forthcoming business 
recovery. This valuable report, to- 
gether with full details concerning the 
various types of Brookmire service 
available to business men and inves- 
tors, will be sent without cost or obli- 
gation on receipt of the coupon below. 
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Economic Service, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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POINTERS 


By ALEX H. GODFREY 


T this time it might be helpful to 
A tie some idea as to what may be 

expected as regards the recovery 
of prices of various types of securities 
following the completion of the bear mar- 
ket. 

At the end of a bear market capital is 
always very frightened and it regards 
safety of principal as more important than 
the actual or potential appreciation and 
income. Consequently, when the investor 
feels that perhaps the world is not com- 
ing to an end after all, the first thing 
that she or he does is to buy the high- 
est grade of bonds with the result that 
they advance in price and their yield de- 
creases. 

A little later that yield is so unattrac- 
tive and perhaps some signs of business 
recovery are beginning to show. Then 
the investor gains heart and begins to 
purchase second grade bonds, high grade 
preferred and the highest grade common 
stocks. When this latter purchasing has 
gotten well under way, the bull market 
may be said to have started. 


T the present time the very low in- 
terest rates, which are as importanta 
factor as any in starting a general buying 
movement in high-grade bonds, have re- 
sulted in a considerable advance of such 
bonds from the lows. It is our feeling 
that this is a justified move and that such 
grade of bonds will not make any new 
lows, but rather will tend to advance in 
price. It seems particularly advisable to 
impress upon our readers that the high- 
est grade common stocks will move first 
and therefore we have given what we 
consider the psychology governing this 
price movement, which at the same time 
has a very sound: basis of economic fact. 
Translated into specific terms we feel 
that the stocks in which the best appreci- 
ation will be shown when the bull market 
gets under way, and during its early 
stages, are the stocks of the type of 
American Telephone, American Can, 
American Tobacco, United States Steel 
(which, however, is often a laggard for 


* technical reasons in case short covering 


is not complete), General Electric, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing, and 
the leading utilities operating companies, 
Consolidated Gas, Detroit Edison, and the 
like. 


A GREAT many letters have been re- 
ceived by this column expressing the 
same thought, which is, “Hlow can I get 
back my losses of 1929 and 1930 as rapidly 
as possible.” Our feeling is that it will 
be the high grade stocks given in the 
list above, or their equivalents, and not 
the low-priced stocks which, over a period 
of time, may triple or quadruple in value. 


The movement in these low grade stocks 
generally does not start until some time 
after these high grade stocks have had 
a substantial advance. 

Several stocks such as General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Goodyear and Allied Chem- 
ical, have broken the December lows. The 
Dow Jones Industrial Averages have come 
within approximately three points of these 
lows. It is still the writer’s feeling that 
the low figure of the Dow Jones Averages 
in December will be broken within the 
next month by a small amount and that 
on the occasion of that br_aking, the bal- 
ance of accumulation should be completed. 


* order to facilitate the reader in 
making up his mind as to which stocks 
we should buy on this break, we are giv- 
ing a list of our choices: American Tel- 
ephone, General Electric, Westinghouse, 
American Tobacco, United States Steel, 
American Can, Consolidated Gas of N. Y., 
American Gas & Electric, Electric Power 
& Light, National Power & Light, Detroit 
Edison, United Gas Improvement, East- 
man Kodak, General Motors, Woolworth, 
Macy and Du Pont. 

It is very possible that an unexpectedly 
poor earnings statement for 1930 on any 
of these stocks might produce a sharp 
short break in their price, which will pro- 
vide an excellent chance for accumula- 
tion. 

One of the strongest arguments in the 
favor of the purchase of investment trusts 
is the fact that the psychology of advanc- 
ing prices works in its favor rather than 
against it, which is not the case when 
individual stocks are bought outright. 
That psychology is that, particularly fol- 
lowing a period of loss, when a profit 
shows up the inclination is to take it 
quickly, when as a matter of fact the 
right thing to do is to hold the stock. 


NVESTMENT trusts are, in general, 

very low priced and a run of fifteen 
or twenty points in a given stock has only 
a small effect on the price of the invest- 
ment trust share. But, if the same stock 
were held outright, it would have a con- 
siderable effect on the value of an in- 
vestor’s holdings in that company, and he 
would be far more tempted to sell the ac- 
tual stock of the company than he would 
the investment trust shares. 

The big profits during the next few 
years will come to those who do not take 
the quick profits but wait until we are 
well into a period of prosperity. Whether 
you hold the actual stocks or the in- 
vestment trust shares, exercise as much 
patience as you can and do not take quick 
profits when this market turns, because 
you are almost certain to be traded out 
of a good position if you do. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1930 iv. Long Term Prices 1930Approx. Yield 
Shares Value 1929 m=months Price Range High Low Prices % 


$7.75 $6.258 Air Reduction 223- 22; ’20-'29*  15634- 87% 3 ‘82 
2,178 86 12.60 Allied Chemical 355- 65: *24-"29 343 -170% 155 3.9 
1,256 3.79 : Allis Chalmers 200- 26; ’20-’29* 34 
2,474 . American C 185- 39: 27-29 
600 : : Amer. Car & Foundry.... 116- 75; 
770 ; E Amer. 145- 65; 
1,830 , Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
450 4 Amer. Sugar Refining 
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California Packing 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
Celotex Company 

Cerro de Pasco 

Chesapeake & Ohio 4 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 
Childs Company 

Chrysler Corp 


Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit 


77%4- 41% 
75 pl oo 


68%. a1 

513%- 32% 
26%- 4% 
675%- 22% 
43 - 14% 
19134-133% 
77 - 18% 
87 - 30% 
4034- 15% 


Ss 


Consolidated Gas of N. Y 
Continental Can 
Continental Motors 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... .. 
Corn Prods. Refining 
Crucible Steel 
Cuban American Sugar 

Nil, 9 m Curtiss-Wright 


4.048 Davison Chemical ; ’20-’29* - 
1.38, 3 m Delaware & Hudson : : °20-’29 181 130% 
2.72, 9 m Del., Lack., & Western.... ; ’22-'29 153 - 69% 
3.88, 9 m Du Pont de Nemours 503- 80: ’22-'29* 145%4- 80% 


Electric Power & Light.... ; ’25-’29 10314- 34% 
Erie R. R ; ’23-’29 6334- 22% 


Foundation Co. ; ’23-’29 28%- 3% 
Freeport Texas ; 26-29 551%4- 24% 


General Asphalt ; 20-29 71%- 22% 
General Electric f ; 726-29* 953%- 41% 
; ’26-’29* 61%- 44% 
General Motors 33; ’25-’29* 54%4- 314% 
General Railway Signal... ; ’25-’29 106%- 56 
Gillette Safety Razor ; 727-29 106%- 18 
Goodrich, B. F ; ’20-’29 3874- 15% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... ; ’27-29 
Graham-Paige Motors 1 ; ’25-29 
Great Northern Pfd ; °27-’29 
Gulf State Steel 96- 40; 25-29 


Hudson & Manhattan : ; ’24-~29 533%- 34% 
Hudson Motor ; °22-29 62%- 18 
Hupp Motor 84- 9; ’20-29 26%- 7% 
; 4 Illinois Central 154-113; ’26-’29 e- 65% 8.2 
350 8.598 Interboro Rapid Transit 62- 9; ’22-’29 kis 
638 11.03 Int. Business Machine 255- 83; °24-’29 9.2 
4,409 7.11 Int. Harvester 395- és: ’20-’29* 5.0 
13,758 1.47 Int. Nickel of Canada 270- 24; ’25-’29 % 6.4 
996 Nil Int. Paper & Power “A” 92- 20; ’20-’29 Ae 
No 5,844 3.03 ; Int. Tel. & Tel 201- 53; ’23-'29 77%- 17% 9.1 


“Including prices on old stotk. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d@) Year ended March 3ist. (e) Year 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended No- 
vember 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. pad Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 
common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. (w) 9 Taontie. (x) 8 months only. 
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Thous. Book Earns 


Par 
No ___1,180 
No 9,370 
No 826 
10 = 5,518 
No 1,726 
50 1,210 
a i954 
No 1,364 
25 500 
No 1,909 
No 755 
No 1,304 
No 1,899 
No 809 
100 828 
No 4,621 
No 2,730 
10 =5,524 
No 717 
No 1,190 
No __ 5,160 
100 310 
No 5,431 
100 4,994 
100 337 
100 ~=—:11,571 
100 ~— 1,407 
No 5,576 
100 2,480 
25 = 3,195 
No 15,000 
50 2,422 
No 2,685 
50 11,233 
100 450 
No 2,593 
No 390 
No 5,368 
No 3,874 
No 6,526 
50 ~=1,400 
No 1,335 
10 000 
No 1,985 
100 654 
No 4,637 
No _ 5,500 
100 1 
100 3,723 
100 =1,298 
No 12,652 
No 2,163 
No 13,016 
23 2; 
25 17,809 
10 = 1,299 
No 1,960 
25 9,850 
No 2,540 
No 2,402 
20 83,291 
No 697 
25 4,174 
100 2,222 
No 1,835 
No 2,925 
20 600 
No 373 
No 397 
No 995 
No 1,464 
100 8570 
100 667 
No 2,627 
100 =1,024 
No 3,172 
50 2,859 
50 800 
5 3,000 
10 9,750 
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Kelvinator Corp........... 
Kennecott Copper ......... 
Kolster Radio............. 
ES ee 
Kroger Grocery........... 


Laan VOU soins cs txess 
Ligget & Myers “B”...... 
je er re eee 
Loose-Wiles. Biscuit ....... 
Loriiatd: TOBACCO ....060+.. 


BENGE. EEMUOK y5.04.0.00.6000244 
ME ME cs sb maeseicced 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 
Missouri Pacific........... 


DMR PRONOER 6 occ scdenncas 
National Biscuit........... 
Nat. Bellas Hess.......... 
Nat. Cash Register “A”... 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
Nat. 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
New York Central........ 
mM x. GG -@ St. bout... 


(x) 8 months only. 


N. Y., N. Haven & Hart... 6 
‘Norfolk & Western........ 10 
North American........... 10r 
Northern Pacific........... 5 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Patears Motors... <0... 0.60 
Pan-American Pet. “B”... .. 
Paramount Publix ........ 4 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 4 
rere Marquette. ........5.. 7.50a 
Phillips Petroleum......... z 
Pressed Steel Car......... Cs 
Public Service of N. J.... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated..... 4 
Radio. Corporation.......62. << 
ra rrr 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... 1.60 
Ng re re 0.80 
IC BORN os .5.0o00080058 ss 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... 8 
Sears Roebuck...oc..0ccses 2.50t 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 1 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ .. 
Soutmern PACtic.........< 6 
Southern Railway ......... 8 
Standard Brauis.......... 1.20 
Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Standard Oil of California 2.50 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Standard Oil of New York 1.60 
Stewart-Warner .......... 2 
Studebaker Corp.......... 3 
Texas Corporation......... 3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 
Toepaces Products. <..c.c02 6 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 5 
Union Oil of California... 2t 
init PORCINE. sas 5 css 050s 10 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
op 2 rs ae 4 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 6 
ee te NO wos oes cn bn. bo Sie 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 3 
Ui; i ME Ss av eesac es. as 
ES; Reet EE occ wcna apron nme 7 
Waneih RGUWOy:.i.00e35e 0s 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... .. 
Western Union............ 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric..... 5 
White Motors ............ z 
Willys-Overland .......... .. 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


Long 


Term 


Price Range 


91- 5; 
156- 14; 
96- 3; 
92- 28; 
145- 35; 
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20-'29 
°26-’29 
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15; ’22-’29 


96- 6; 
138- 7; 
272- 89; 
68- 36; 
293- 49; 
105- 27; 
ao~ 5% 
234- 52; 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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265%- 7% 10 
62%4- 20% 24 


8%4- % 1 
3634- 26% 26 
484%- 17% 23 


8814- 335% 38 
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About 
Important 


PEOPLE 


P yeiers ae JORDAN has been elected 
president of the Postal Life Insurance 
Company and of the Postal National Life 
Insurance Company of America, succeed- 
ing William R. Malone. Mr. Jordan was 
for many years president of the Meridian 
Life Insurance Company of Indiana. 

). Heath Wood, formerly vice-president 
in charge of sales in the Middle West, 
has been elected president of the Standard 
Varnish Works. 


J. D. Johnson, vice-president, was elect- 
ed president of the Canada Cement Com- 
pany, Ltd., succeeding A. C. Tagge. 


R. R. Wason was elected president of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., suc- 
ceeding C. A. Moore. 


DWARD F. WILSON, son of Thom- 

as E. Wilson, president, was elected 
vice-president of Wilson & Company. H. 
J. Williams, W. J. Cawley, J. D. Tooney, 
Carl Fowler, R. F. Eagle, C. R. Hood, 
and W. S. Nicholson were also elected 
vice-presidents. 


J. F. Deasy, formerly assistant vice- 
president, was elected vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s central region. 

Warren S. Hayden was elected president 
of the Cleveland Union Terminals Com- 
pany, succeeding Charles L. Bradley. 

George D. Whitefort, who has been 
associated with the National Cash Register 
Company for the past twenty-five years, 
has been appointed manager of the North- 
eastern sales division. 

James A. Simpson has been appointed 
treasurer of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. 


W. BEATTY, chairman and presi- 

e dent of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, was elected a director of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd. 

John M. Davis, president, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad, was 
elected a director of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. Hale Hol- 
den, chairman of the executive committee 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad, resigned 
as director. 

Thomas H. McInnerney, president, Na- 
tional Dairy Products Company, was 
elected a director of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. 

Eli B. Springs, of New York, was 
elected a director of the Southern Railway 
Company. 

William E. Smith, who began his rail- 
way career as a section hand forty-six 
years ago, was appointed general sales 
manager of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad. He succeeds T. E. Brooks, who 
was made a vice-president. in charge of 
operations. 
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Just Off the Press 
A New Book for Executives! 


PREVENTIVE 
MANAGEMENT: 


Mental Hygiene in Industry 


Edited by HENRY B. ELKIND, M_D., 


Medical Director, Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene. 


ERE is a book that will give you a fresh insight into the 
newest methods in management and personnel work. 


The authors, all of whom are among the foremost authorities 
in their respective fields, bring together and give cogent ex- 
pression to the various aspects of the problem of successful 
management. 


It is a book written for executives in all fields, for men and 
women holding supervisory positions in business and industry, 
for foremen, employment managers, welfare directors, and for 
all who have as their duty the direction of others. 
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By Harlow S. Person, Ph.D., Managing Director, Taylor Society, New York City. 
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School. 


VII. FEAR AND NERVOUS ENERGY 
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Motor Car Companies Show Signs 
of Spring Recovery 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 


FORBES for 





Five Outstanding Motor Stocks 


NE of the bright Approx. Stock 1930 
O spots in the Price Div. Yield Outstanding Earnings* 

gloom of pes- Chrysler 16 $1 6.2% 4,438,196 $0.56 
simism that has en- Gen. Motors.. 35 3 8.6 43,500,000 2.68 
veloped industry for Hudson ...... 22 3 13.7 1,596,660 82 
several months is in- Mack Trucks. 37 4 107 779,361 3.09 
creased activity in the Wiel scans 31 4 = = 130 2,730,000  -2.78t 
automobile trade. Packard ..... i) Se 15,000,000 5 

Motor car manufac- i 

turers are not foolish a ee en 


enough to predict a 
rapid recovery to nor- 


t For year ended Nov. 30, 1930. 





Sales of motor cars 


1930 Range 
High Low fell off last year to 1,- 
43 14% 174,000 from 1,899,000 
54% 31% in 1929. 
62% 18 The corporation has 
88%4 33% no funded debt. Capi- 


I 1 talization consists of 

= = 1,875,366 shares of $5 

series preferred stock 

and 43,500,000 shares of 

common stock of $10 
par value. 





mal, but, on the other 
hand, they refuse to 
be held in subjection by disappointments 
of the past. With characteristic enter- 
prise, they are looking forward with 
courage to their best selling season with 
high hopes of satisfactory results. Pre- 
cedent suggests 1931 may be expected to 
be a year of progress, since each year 
of recession has been followed by two 
of recovery in the last decade. 


N preparing for the new season lead- 

ing manufacturers have effected eco- 
nomies wherever possible and reduced 
prices generally to the lowest levels in 
history. Whether or not earnings will be 
sufficient to maintain current dividends 
in all cases remains to be seen. Some 
producers already have lowered rates to 
stockholders, while others have main- 
tained regular distributions through the 
period of stress. Among the leading 
stocks in the industry which remain on 
a dividend basis are: General Motors, 
Chrysler, Nash, Packard, Mack Trucks 
and Hudson. 

The high return afforded by many 
motor car stocks has aroused some 
speculative interest among traders who 
feel the group has 
been pretty well de- 


business seems pretty definitely assured. 


C— MOTORS CORPORA- 
ATION is recognized as the chief 
factor of the industry, although only 
about half of its earnings is derived 
from motor car activities. Its field of 
operations covers many lines, giving 
General Motors greater diversification 
than its competitors. From the stand- 
point of earnings it is probably the 
largest industrial enterprise in the world. 

With a line of nine nationally known 
makes, the company is regarded as the 
largest producer of motor cars, and its 
output in 1929 was more than a third of 
all cars produced in this country and 
Canada. Its truck activities are limited 
to those produced by the Chevrolet divi- 
sion, all other vehicles of this type being 
manufactured by the Yellow Truck & 
Coach Manufacturing Company, con- 
trolled by General Motors. 

Subsidiaries include the Frigidaire 
Corporation, Delco Light Company and 
General Motors Radio. Large interests 
are held in the Fokker Aircraft Corpora- 
tion and in accessory manufacturers. 


Net income in the 

first nine months of 

the past year totaled $123,826,000, equal 

to $2.68 a share the common stock, 

compared with $222,848,000, or $4.96 a 
share, in the same period of 1929. 

A liberal dividend policy has been pur- 
sued by the management on the junior 
shares, and the current rate of $3 a 
share has been maintained since March, 
1929. This is equivalent to $7.50 a share 
on the old stock before the split of two 
and one-half shares for one two years 
ago. 


HE Chrysler Corporation is regarded 

as the third largest motor car manu- 
facturer in the United States, its output 
including four makes in the passenger 
field and two lines of trucks, as well as 
marine engines. 

Funded debt consists of about $48,600,- 
000 Dodge Bros. convertible 6 per cent. 
debentures. Capitalization consists of 
4,438,196 shares. of no par stock of one 
class. 

Net income in the first nine months of 
1930 amounted to $2,492,000, equal to 56 
cents a share on the capital stock, com- 
pared with $24,730,000, or $5.55 a share, 
in the corresponding 
period of 1929. Opera- 
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fair recovery, should ter resulted in a deficit 
be able to maintain err a of $916,000, compared 
current rates. If sales Pat a with net income of 
should fail to come up 1,500,000 7 $6,635,000 in the cor- 
to expectations in the \ responding quarter of 
Spring season, how- 1929. 

ever, further reduc- 1,000,000 The reduction in 
tions in dividends or earnings brought a cut 
omissions would be a SALES of : in the dividend rate at 
more than likely, for 500.000 GENERAL MOTORS the end of the year, 
’ managements have in- ° directors declaring a 
dicated an unwilling- CORPORATION quarterly disbursement 
ness to dip much fur- T ] of 25 cents a share, 
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compared with $3 a share, paid since 
1926. 


N the high-priced motor car field the 

Packard Motor Car Company is the 
recognized leader. The company is en- 
gaged in development of a Diesel air- 
craft engine. 

Capital stock consists of 15,000,000 
shares of no par value, representing a 
split-up in the old stock on a five-for- 
one basis in September, 1929. There is 
no funded debt. 

Net income declined in the first nine 
months of last year to $6,680,000, equal 
to 45 cents a share, from $16,369,000, or 
$1.09 a share, in the corresponding period 
of 1929. Net income in the third quarter 
fell to $1,151,000, or 8 cents a share, 
from $1,694,000, or 11 cents a share, in 
the third quarter of 1929. 

Directors recently reduced the divi- 
dend rate to 60 cents a year from $1 a 
year, this rate having been initiated 
when the shares were split in 1929. 

One of the leading producers of popu- 
lar priced cars is the Nash Motors Com- 
pany, whose plants are located in Racine 
and Kenosha, Wis. The company owns 
a half interest in the Seaman Body Cor- 
poration, whose output is taken by Nash. 

Capitalization consists of 2,730,000 
shares of no par common stock. There 
is no funded debt. 

Net earnings for the year ended No- 
vember 30, 1930, totaled $7,601,000, equal 
to $478 a share on the capital stock, 
compared with $18,031,000, or $660 a 
share in the preceding year. Net income 
in the final quarter of the year amounted 
to $2,108,000, or 77 cents a share, com- 
pared with $4,202,000, or $1.54 a share, 
in the corresponding period of 1929. 

The annual statement showed a re- 
duction in inventories of almost 50 per 
cent. to $2,768,000 from $5,246,000. Cash 
and government securities held at the 
end of the year totaled more than $38,- 
000,000. Surplus was reduced about 
$6,000,000 by payment of dividends 
through the period of low earnings. 

Dividends are being paid at the an- 
nual rate of $4 a share, this rate having 
been established last summer when there 
was a reduction from $6 a year, this rate 
having been established in 1929. A lib- 
eral dividend policy has been followed, 
a stock dividend of 900 per cent having 
been distributed in 1926. 


NA ACK Trucks, Inc., is regarded in 

the automobile trade as the largest 
manufacturer of heavy-duty trucks of 
high quality. The company is one of the 
important manufacturers of motor buss- 
es, fire apparatus, etc., as well as gas- 
electric locomotives and busses of the 
same type. 

A subsidiary of the company has a 
funded debt of $2,000.000 6 per cent. 
notes. Capitalization consists of 77,361 
shares of no par value. 

Net income in the first nine months 
last year fell to $2,384,000, equal to $3.09 
a share, from $5,932,000, or $7.85 a share, 
in the corresponding period of 1929. For 
the third quarter net income dropped to 
$484,000 from $1,409,000 in. the second 
quarter. For all of 1929 net income to- 
taled $6,841,000, or $9.05 a share. 
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Dividends were reduced in the final 
quarter of the year, when directors 
ordered a payment of $1 a share, plac- 
ing the stock on a $4 annual basis, com- 
pared with a $6 rate which had pre- 
vailed since 1923. A stock dividend of 
50 per cent. was paid in 1925. 


HE Hudson Motor Car Company’s 

products are sold in the low and 
medium-priced field, and the company is 
one of the important producers in the 
industry. Output includes two well 
known makes of passenger vehicles as 
well as a line of commercial cars. 

There is no funded debt. Capitalization 
consists of one class of stock, of which 
1,596,660 shares of no par value are out- 
standing. 

Net income declined sharply in the 
first nine months, amounting to $1,313,- 
000, equal to 82 cents a share, compared 
with $13,443,000, or $8.42 a share, in the 
coresponding period of 1929. Operations 
in the third quarter resulted in a deficit 
of $2,080,000. In the full year, 1929, net 
income amounted to $11,595,000, or $7.26 
a share. 

Directors reduced the annual dividend 
rate to $3 a year in October by distribu- 
tion of a quarterly payment of 75 cents. 
Previously the rate had been $5 a share, 
and disbursements had been made at 
that rate since 1927. 


Important Banking Changes 


Harvey D. Gibson, formerly chairman 
of the executive committee of the New 
York Trust Company, 
~ was elected president, 
and a director, of the 
Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New 
York, succeeding Hen- 
ry C. Von Elm, who 
becomes assistant 
chairman of the board. 
At the age of 34 Mr. 
Gibson was elected 
president of the Liber- 
ty National Bank, which was later con- 
solidated with The New York Trust Com- 
pany. 

Henry Bruere, senior vice-president and 
treasurer, was elected president of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York, suc- 
ceeding Victor A. Lersner, who was chosen 
chairman of the board of trustees. 

Walter H. Bennett was elected president 
of the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, 
New York, succeeding John J. Pulleyn, 
who becomes chairman of the board. 
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Harvey D. Gibson 


DWIN K. HOOVER was elected 

chairman of the executive committee, F. 
F. Connely, president, Henry Hart, exec- 
utive vice-president of the First Detroit 
Company. 

Murray B. Karman was elected president 
of the Amalgamated Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago. 

Curtis E. Calder, president, American 
& Foreign Power Company, Inc., was 
elected a director of the National City 
Bank of New York. Percy R. Pyne, 2nd, 
and Robert W. Stewart resigned. 
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Most Out of Business” is worth its weight 
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FEBRUARY 1, 1931 


Dicest of 
ORPORATION 
NEWS 
* 


Armour & Co. (Itt.)—District of 
Columbia Supreme Court handed down 
decision modifying packers’ consent de- 
cree to allow this company, Swift & Co., 
Wilson & Co., and Cudahy Packing Co. 
to handle vegetables, fruits, milk, coffee, 
teas, cereals and a number of other 
products to the doors of retail grocery 
stores. 


BARNSDALL Corp.—Declared dividend of 
25 cents on class A and class B stocks, 
payable Feb. 16 to holders of record Jan. 
20, 1931. On Nov. 6, 1930, quarterly dis- 
bursements of 50 cents a share each were 
made on both classes. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL Corp.—Received an 
order for 88,000 tons of steel rails from 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Suit filed by 
four stockholders against Charles Schwab, 
Eugene Grace, Wiliam E. Corey, Percy 
A. Rockefeller and other directors pro- 
testing bonuses that had been paid to them 
since 1911. Bonuses totaled $36,493,668. 
Suit asked that court direct repayment to 
corporation of amounts paid in excess of 
proper sums fixed by court. 


Cerro bE Pasco Copper Corp.—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of 50 cents a 
share, payable Feb. 2 to holders of record 
Jan. 15, 1931. This placed issue on $2 a 
share annual basis, against $4 a share 
previously. 


Cupany Pacxinc Co—See Armour & 
Co. of Illinois. 


DELAWARE LACKAWANNA & WESTERN 
Raitroap Co.—Fourth of five sections of 
Northern New Jersey suburban lines 
placed in operation. Electrified train ser- 
vice to be inaugurated on the 22-mile line 
from Summit through Bernardville to 
Gladstone, N. J. 


DoL_LaR STEAMSHIP LineEs, INc.—An- 
nounced immediate establishment of an 
eastward fortnightly service from Manila 
and Oriental ports to New York via Cali- 
fornia and Panama Canal and, plans for 
ultimate establishment of an eastward 
round-the-world service following much 
the same route as its present westward 
world service. 


Du Pont ve Nemours & Co., Inc.— 
New price levels for rayon yarns, bring- 
ing them in line with those established 
earlier by Viscose Co., were announced by 
du Pont Rayon Co., a subsidiary. Reduc- 
tions ranged from 15 cents to 45 cents. 
Company reported to have developed a 
cellulose coating for wall paper to allow 
washing. 

Forp Moror Co.—Announced resump- 
tion Jan. 12, 1931, of general operations 
at Detroit plants. More than 60,000 em- 


ry 


ployes were expected to return to work. 
Assembly operations and certain other 
Ford departments resumed work on, Jan. 
5, 1931. Reduced prices $20 to $40 per 
car. World production of Ford cars and 
trucks during 1930 1,500,010 units, of 
which 45,032 were produced in December. 
This compared with 1,948,429 units in 
1929, While production declined, company 
showed a larger proportion of total for 
the industry than in 1929. Its share last 
year was about 42% whereas in 1929 35% 
were Fords. 


Founpation Co.—Dec. 31, 1930, had cut 
overhead to $641,000 from $1,000,000 and 
had no bank loans. 


FourtH Nationa Investors Corp.— 
Company reported liquidating value for 
stock of $37.36 per share on Dec. 31, 1930, 
compared with $46.80 a share at end of 
1929, and with original cost to public of 
$52 a share. 


GENERAL BakinGc Corp.—Common stock 
of General Baking Co. to be increased to 
approximately 1,594,803 shares and each 
share of outstanding $6 preferred of 
General Baking Corp. to be given 1% 
shares of new common in exchange. For 
each 100 shares of common stock of 
General Baking Corp. there would be is- 
sued three shares of General Baking Co. 
common. For all dividends accrued and 
unpaid on $6 preferred stock of General 
Baking Corp. there would be issued 10- 
year 5%4% sinking fund debentures of 
General Baking Co. or scrip therefor, at 
rate of $300 principal amount on each 100 
shares of preferred. 


GENERAL Execrric Co—New genera- 
ting development plant to cost $4,000,000 
to be built at Schenectady. Work on the 
plant, which will include largest mercury 
vapor turbine ever built, will be started in 
near future. 


GENERAL Motors Corp.—Reports cur- 
rent that negotiations were under way for 
acquisition of Grigsby-Grunow Co. 


Great NortTHERN Raitway Co.—An- 
nounced abandonment of efforts to merge 
Great Northern Railway, Northern Paci- 
fic Railway and Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railway into a new company 
known as Great Northern Pacific Railway. 


Hupson Bay Minitnc & SMELTING Co.,, 
Lrp.—Largest shipment of ore ever 
shipped out of Flin Flon from mines of 
company ‘was reported with arrival in 
Winnipeg of a train of 11 cars of ore 
bound for Eastern points. Train was com- 
posed of two cars of blister copper and 
nine cars of zinc. A total of 107 cars of 
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Associated Gas and 
Electric System 


During 1930 the AssociatedSys- 
tem gained 55,000 customers 
and 27,385 investors; spent 
$32,000,000 for new construc- 
tion, and reported a 3% gain 
in gross earnings for the No- 
vember twelve-months’ period. 


Sound bonds of the System 
yielding 5 to 6'/2% include: 


Associated Electric . . 4%'s of 1953 
Associated Gas & Elec. . 5's of 1968 
New England Gas &Elec. . 5's of 1947 


These bonds enjoy 
an active market 


General Utility Securities, Inc. 
61 Broadway, New York 


Please send me Booklet B3. 


Name 





Add. 











Outlets 
All Over The 
World 


LL over the world are 

established outlets where 
products manufactured by the 
Stewart-Warner Corporation 
and its subsidiaries, are sold 
and serviced. 


The system is serving mil- 
lions of users of these prod- 
ucts — enhancing their values 
—fostering good will. But 
more than that, it provides a 
vehicle for the quick and eco- 
nomical marketing of such 
new products as are brought 
out from time to time. 


Thus does the corporation 
grow and gain strength. 

List of products, also latest 
financial report, supplied by 


your broker. Or by us, di- 
rect, upon request. 


STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 


1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
and subsidiaries 
Stewart -Warner-Alemite Corp’n 
of Canada, Ltd. 
The Bassick.Co. 
The Alemite Corp’n. 
The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n. 
SaSS=—Sq= 
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“A competent and comprehensive book for students 
of the stock market. Scholarly—simple—straight-forward. 
The best available guide for those engaged in security 
speculation.” 


Leonard P. Ayres 


Vice-President, 
Cleveland Trust Company, says: 
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Bank of New York: “It is far and away the most 
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attention to detail.” 


ROGER W. BABSON: “Should be helpful te all 
who read and study it. The author has done a 
fine piece of work.” 
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ef material in Stock Market Theory and Practice. 
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at the ground that Mr. Schabacker has covered 
and am convinced that the book will become 
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with the subject matter.” 
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ore have been shipped from the Flin Flon 
since season opened on Nov. 17, 1930. 






InsuRANSHARES Corp. oF NEw York— 
Revealed plans for reorganization and re. 
capitalization. Also learned that United 
Founders Corp. and American Founders 
Corp. might acquire interest in Insuran- 
shares Corp. which would take the new 
name of General Shares, Inc. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MArine 
Co.—Formal announcement made of con- 
solidation with Roosevelt Steamship Co., 
which recently acquired a 51% stock in- 
terest in I.M.M. 


MontcomMery, Warp & Co., INc.—At 
close of 1930 company operated 557 re- 
tail stores, comprising 16 class A retail 
department stores, 520 class B chain stores 
and remainder class C tire and radio 
stores. At end of 1929 company had 532 
stores. During 1930 32 new units were 
established and 7 closed, a net gain of 25, 
or 4.7 per cent. 


NaTIonAL Casu RecIstER Co.—Placed 
on market new line of cash registers, to 


sell at lower prices, ranging between $325 
and $425. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING 
Co., Inc.—Employes notified that their 
jobs were secure for duration of 1931. 


OtiveR Farm Eguiement Co.—Stock- 
holders approved plan for reclassification 
of convertible participating and common 
stocks into one class of new common 
stock. Basis proposed was 1 share of 
new common for each share of present 
convertible participating stock and 1 share 
of new common for each 4 shares of 
present common. No change contemplated 
in status of present prior preferred stock, 
of which 200,000 shares are outstanding. 


PENNSYLVANIA Rartroap Co.—Ordered 
200,000 tons of steel rails for use in cur- 
rent year. Orders were allocated as fol- 
lows: Illinois Steel Co. and Carnegie 
Steel Co., subsidiaries of U. S. Steel 
Corp., 40,000 tons and 60,000 tons, re- 
spectively; Bethlehem Steel Corp., 88,000 
tens; Inland Steel Co., 12,000 tons. Ap- 
proximately 15% of order was for im- 
mediate delivery, remainder to be avail- 
able for use as needed during year. 


RicHFietp Om Co. oF Carir.—William 
C. McDuffie was appointed receiver in 
equity for company by Federal Judge 
James at Los Angeles. The petition for 
receivership was filed by Republic Supply 
Co. of California. Judge James ordered 
Mr. McDuffie to continue to operate for 
the usual six months period with auth- 
ority to issue receivers’ certificates if nec- 
essary. Complaint alleged that company 
had in excess of $19,000,000 of unsecured 
claims. 

ScHu_te-Unitev, Inc.—Federal Judge 
Caffey, New York, appointed Irving Trust 
Co. as receiver for Schulte-United, Inc., 
and for Millers Inc., subsidiaries of 
Schulte-United 5-cent to $1 Stores, Inc. 


Texas Corp.—Federal Judge Runyon, 
Newark, N. J., dismissed application of 
Texas Co., operating subsidiary, for an 
injunction to restrain Warner-Quinlan Co., 
Inc., from using certain patents on gaso- 
line-making apparatus. - Company used 
Dubbs process patents, which Texas com- 











pany charged infringed patent rights. 
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Building Leaders Optimistic 


See Satisfactory Year Ahead—Statistics 
Foreshadow the Revival of Activity 


By FRANK E. PERLEY 


off its 1930 blues. This is shown 

unmistakably by the developments of 
the past few weeks. It is reflected in vari- 
ous analyses of the prospects for 1931 and 
by the steady increase in the ranks of the 
optimists. 

Perhaps they should be referred to as 
“conservative optimists,” since none of them 
is looking for an $8,000,000,000 or $10,000,- 
000,000 volume of construction this year, 
but even that designation is apt to be mis- ) 
leading. They are conservative in that 
they are planning for the future on a dif- 
ferent basis than they did two years ago, 
or even a year ago, but they are at the 
same time optimists because they have be- 
come convinced that the industry has defi- 
nitely emerged from the depression and is 
once again on solid ground. 

They now see a satisfactory year ahead, 
with a reasonable volume of work to be 
done and with reasonable profits as a re- 
ward. Conditions in the industry, they are 
convinced, have become stabilized, and 
whatever changes the next few months 
may bring will be for the better. 


T° E construction industry is shaking 


OLONEL WILLIAM A. STAR- 

RETT, president of the Starrett Cor- 
poration, is one of these conservative opti- 
mists. “By every reasonable standard of 
judgment,” Colonel Starrett declares, “one 
can predict improvement in the totals of 
new construction in the coming year.” 

Fred T. Ley, president of the Fred T. 
Ley Company, is another leader in this 
class of construction observers. “After a 
year of many upset conditions, in which 
the element of fear played a large part,” 
he says, “there has come to be a general 
feeling of relief and renewed confidence 
in vastly better times for 1931.” 

Christian G. Norman, head of the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association in New 
York City, looks for an increase in resi- 
dential construction in Brooklyn and the 
Bronx, with a reasonable amount of public 
works projects in the metropolis. Con- 
struction leaders in Boston, Philadelphia 
and Chicago, as well as in other important 
cities, also foresee in their sections pros- 


pects of healthy progress for the industry 
this year. 

Real estate leaders, whose interests are 
so extensively allied with the builders, are 
getting around to a similar view of the 
outlook. Their surveys of vacancies in 
office and apartment buildings show a 
steady improvement in conditions. Not ail 
vacant space in either class of structures 
has been absorbed, to be sure, but the per- 
centages of vacancies no longer cause con- 
cern. 


EAL estate men as well as builders 

are impressed by the strong trend to 
the cities revealed in the last Federal cen- 
sus. Even if the present supply of resi- 
dential and office accommodations has 
proved equal to the demand, they point 
out, the time is not far distant when new 
projects must be started to keep pace with 
this development. This demand may not 
be felt during the early months of the 
present year, but that its influence will be 
felt before the year ends is regarded as 
quite inevitable. 

Statistics foreshadowing a healthy re- 
vival in building are coming from various 
sources. Colonel Arthur Woods’ Federal 
Committee on Unemployment has reports 
showing a large amount of construction 
soon to be started in the special campaign 
to find work for the idle. E. M. Craig, 
president of the American Construction 
Council, recently completed a survey which 
reveals that in twenty-seven cities through- 
out the United States numerous large proj- 
ects involving a total expenditure of about 
$1,000,000,000 will be started before May 
1, and these do not include governmental 
projects. 

Thus it is seen there is real basis for 
the belief of conservative optimists that 
1931 will bring better times to the con- 
struction industry. It is not likely that 
the volume of recent record years will be 
equalled, but the indications are strong 
that substantial improvement over 1930 will 
be shown. 

The 1930 volume of construction for the 
entire United States was approximately 
$5,000,000,000. 
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Seymour 


50 West 45th St. 
New York 


One half block west of 

Fifth Avenue. Large 

rooms, high ceilings, 

carefully selected patron- 

age. No building opera- 

tions nearby. 

J. Howarp SLocum, 
Manager 
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ForsBeEs Business Book SERVICE 


Recommends these Books 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising Campaigns, by Harry Tipper 

Industrial Advertising Copy, by R. Bigelow Lockwood 

Psychology for Advertisers, by D. B. Lucas and C. E. Benson 

*Science of Marketing by Mail, by Homer J. Buckley 

This Advertising Business, by Roy S. Durstine 

Tomorrow’s Advertisers and Their Advertising Agencies, by George Harrison Phelps 
*Watch Your Selling Dollar, by Archibald M. Crossley 


ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICS 


Stock Brokerage and Investment House Accounting, by F. W. Thornton 
Elements of Accounting, by Edmund Berrigan 

Acccunting Theory and Practice, by Charles F. Rittenhouse and Philip F. Clapp. 
Cost Accounting to Aid Production, by G. Charter Harrison 

*The Successful Control of Profits, by Walter Rautenstrauch 

Accounting for Executive Control, by Monard V. Hayes 


BIOGRAPHIES 


*Men Who Are Making the West, by B. C. Forbes $ 
Business Biography of John Wanamaker, Founder and Builder, by Joseph H. Appel 5.00 
George Eastman, by Carl W. Ackerman...... 

*Men Who Are Making America, by B. C. Forbes 

They Told Barron, by Arthur Pound and Samuel Taylor Moore 

*Automotive Giants of America, by B. C. Forbes and O. D. Foster. 


BUSINESS AND SALESMANSHIP 


Tips from a Thousand Salesmen, by J. C. Aspley 

*Business Fundamentals, by Roger W. Babson 

*How to Get the Most Out of Business, by B. C. Forbes 

*What a Master Salesman Should Know, by L. L. Montgomery. 
*Tips for Traveling Salesmen, by Herbert N. Casson 

Problems of the Executive, by Harold Whitehall 

Sales Management Fundamentals, by Richard C. Hay 

Making Letters Pay, by E. H. Schulze 

Marketing Agricultural Products, by B. H. Hibbard 


STOCK INVESTMENT AND GENERAL 
INVESTMENT POLICY 


*Stock Market Theory and Practice, by R. W. Schabacker 

*How to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More, by Herbert N. Casson 
New Ways to Make Money, by Roger W. Babson 

A Scientific Approach to Investment Management, by Dwight C. Rose 
Meeting the Bear Market, by Glen G. Munn... 

Common Stocks and the Average Man, by George J. Frederick 
*Investment Policies That Pay, by Ray Vance...... 

The Work of the Stock Exchange, by J. Edward Meeker 


MISCELLANEOUS 


*How to Finance Home Life, by Elwood Lloyd, IV 

How to Manage Personal Accounts, by Frances Seaver 

Psychology for Executives, by Elliot Dunlap Smith 

*Psychology and Profits, by Donald A. Laird 

Strategy in Handling People, by Ewing T. Webb and John J. B. Morgan Fe 
*Preventive Management: Mental Hygiene in Industry, Henry B. Elkind, Editor. . 
The Mind of the Millionaire, by Albert W. Atwood 

*Creative Thinkers, by Herbert N. Casson 

*Thirteen Tips on Luck, by Herbert N. Casson 


3.00 
3.50 


Any of these books may be obtained from us upon receipt of list price 
plus fifteen cents postage. Only those books marked (*) will be sent 
on approval. 


Address All Communications to 
THE LIBRARIAN 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 Fifth Avenue New York 
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FORBES for 


INVESTMENT 
Booklets 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


Tue LEHMAN CoRPORATION—A copy of 
their report as of December 31, 1930, con- 
taining a balance sheet as of that date, 
a statement of income and profit and loss 
account, and a list of holdings, may be ob- 
tained from The Lehman Corporation, 
One South William St., New York. 


NationaL Stock ANALysIs— Latest 
available data on listed stocks, classified 
by industries and arranged for convenient 
reference. Write Tobey & Kirk, 25 Broad 
St., New York, for a copy of the current 
edition. 


Booxtet F4—Describes the Insull Util- 
ity Investments, Inc., and Corporation Se- 
curities Co. of Chicago, and companies 
whose securities they hold. Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc., 72 West Adam St., 
Chicago. 


Tue Cominc Business Revivat—Cop- 
ies of a valuable 5-page report, with ex- 
planatory chart, are ready for limited dis- 
tribution. Brookmire Economic Service, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Assocratep Gas & Etectric SystEM— 
Booklet B3 describes bonds of the System. 
Write General Utility Securities, Inc., 61 
Broadway, New York, for your copy. 


Trapinc MetrHops—Helpful booklet J9, 
of interest to investors and traders, is of- 
fered by Chisholm & Chapman, 52 Broad- 
way, New York. 


THe BacHe ReEviEw—Gives informa- 
tion on events which affect the commercial 
and financial situation. Sent free for 
three months by J. S. Bache & Co., 42 
Broadway, New York. 


Opp Lor Trapinc—Booklet F458 ex- 
plains many advantages offered both to 
large and small investors in diversifying 
their holdings. John Muir & Co. 39 
Broadway, New York. 


SHoutp Business MEN Buy Stocks? 
—Babson’s Reports, Division 56-1, Bab- 
son Park, Mass., will send you full par- 
ticulars without obligation upon request. 


WuHatT THE INVESTOR SHOULD KNow— 
A 28-page booklet for the investor rather 
than the speculator, listing 11 points of 
analysis before making an investment. 
Ask Clarence Hodson & Company, 165 
Broadway, New York, for circular B1. 


Market Letrer—M. C. Bouvier & Co., 
20 Broad St., New York, will send their 
market letter and securities manual upon 
request. 
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Here’s First Aid for the 


Purchasing Agent 
or Executive 








IF YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR BUYING GOODS AND 
MATERIALS FOR YOUR FIRM, 
THIS NEW BOOK IS FOR YOU 


Here is a book ior buyers that is new and 
different. It deals, of course, with the con- 
crete facts of the ‘science, such as the standards 
of value by which you should be guided—the 
economies you can effect—the methods of in- 
specting and testing materials—ways of barter- 
ing—all of which are important. But more than 
that, it crystallizes for you those abstract but 
vital elements in buying procedure which are 
generally hard to define, such as the human 
element—the uses of prychology—the relations 
between the buyer and the seller—the profits 
resulting from co-operation and a better under- 
standing of one another’s needs and capacities. 
All of these facts are clearly explained to you 
in this helpful new book: 


TRUE VALUES 
in 
BUSINESS and BUYING 


BY C. G. PADEL 


Work has carried Mr. Padel from England 
to the Transvaal, thence to Portuguese East 
Africa, Sao Thome, Portugal, Mexico, and finally 
to New York. It has afforded him surroundings 
from the most savage to the most civilized, and 
has given him a valuable perspective on human 
capabilities and judgment. This book, his first, 
is the seasoned product of his rich and wide 
experience. It is a practical book in which the 
author works with facts. But he also takes 
abundant opportunity to relate those facts, 
not only to your business affairs, but to the 
conduct of a more profitable and happy life 
outside of your business world. 


EXAMINE IT FREE FOR 5 DAYS 


You can judge this helpful book best if you 
have a copy in your hands and look through 
its pages yourself. Mail the coupon below. We 
will send you a copy for five days’ free trial. 
At the end of that period, you can send us 
$2.50, the price of the book, or return the book 
to us and owe us nothing! 


MAIL THIS COUPON. TODAY! 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING co. 2-1-3! 


120 Fifth Ave., N 
Please send me of “True Values in 
Business and Buying” af Cc. G. Padel. Within 
five days I will either return the book to you, or 
send you $2.50 in full payment. 
O Check here if you send cash. (Refunded to you 
if you are not satisfied with the book.) 


Address 














INDUSTRIAL 
Booklets 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


Acme Carp SysteEM—A circular on the 
new “Insite” Products, a complete line 
of visible records and equipment, embody- 
ing many improvements, will be sent by 
the Acme Card System Company, 8 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Ask for cir- 
cular JHN. 


Pacitric NortHwest—A free picture 
booklet and information about the Pa- 
cific Northwest region as a business lo- 
cation or pleasure ground will be mailed 
upon request to the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, Dept. A141, Seattle Wash. 


LaSaLLtE—Full information about a new 
course of training in the business field 
in which you are interested is offered by 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 
2364-R., Michigan Avenue at Forty-first 
Street, Chicago. 


VicrorIA VENETIAN BLiInps—Descrip- 
tive literature may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to Bostwick-Goodell, Norwalk, 
Ohio. 


Bupcet Controc—A timely 40-page 
booklet treating the reasons for a budget 
in business, how it should be prepared and 
the principles of its effective operation. 
Ernst & Ernst, 27 Cedar Street, New 
York. 


PorTLAND, OrEGON—Data on the Port- 
land Market, its commercial and indus- 
trial opportunities and future. On-to- 
Oregon, Inc., 1394 Public Service Bldg., 
Portland, Ore. 


Wuat AN Executive SHouLD Know— 
Detailed facts about a new course and 
service. Just issued by the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, 410 Astor Place, New 
York City. 


InpDIANA LIMESTONE—Illustrated bro- 
chures showing modern buildings of In- 
diana Limestone, or examples of old build- 
ings attractively remodeled, are offered by 
Indiana Limestone Company, Box 1177, 
Service Bureau, Bedford, Ind. Please 
state whether you are interested in new 
or remodeled buildings. 


How to Get THE THINGS You WantT— 
An interesting 28-page booklet explaining 
how you can provide a retirement income 
for yourself. Write the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 576 Elm St., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Inpustry’s New MacGnet—Exyjiains 
the amazing industrial capital investment 
growth of the Province of Quebec in the 
last twenty years. Available from the 
Shawinigan Water & Power Company, 
Department of Development, Power 
Building, Montreal, Canada. 

















“Should 
Business Men 


Buy Stocks” 
—now? 


In deciding this vital 
question, apply the 
law of action and re- 
action. Be right with 
The Babson 


Coupon will bring 
you full particulars. 
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Large or Small Orders 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful atten- 
tion. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 


Helpful booklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request 


(ijisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


























Save on text, library, 
reference books. New 
and used. All busi- 
ness subjects. Million 
volumes in stock. 


SPECIAL OFFERS to industrial and 
factory training schools. 


WRITE for list No. 1. 


COLLEGE BOOK CO. Est. 1902 
F. C. Lone, Prop. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
EI-LAC MACH 


Bl HINE 
EARN ED NED $5,040 IN One YEAR 


sponsible comt saat exclusive ad 
nlimited possibilities. Protected terri ® Investment re- 
SS West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, lilinois. 
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GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 


57TH ST. AND MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


At a meeting held today, the Directors of this 
company declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) and a par- 
ticipating dividend, in accordance with the 
Provisions of the Certificate of Incorporation of 
the Company, as amended, based upon the fiscal 
year ended December 31st,-- 1930, of one dollar 
and eleven cents ($1.11) per share, on each 
share of its Cumulative and Participating Prior 
Preferred stock, issued and outstanding, which 
dividends are payable on April Ist, 1931, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
om March 10th, 1931; and also declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of one dollar and 
fifty cents ($1.50) and a participating dividend, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Certi- 
ficate of Incorporation of the Company, as 
amended, based upon the fiscal year ended 
December 31st, 1930, of seventy-seven cents 
($.77) per share, on each share of its Cumulative 
and Participating Second Preference _ stock, 
issued and outstanding, which dividends are 
payable on April Ist, 1931, to stockholders of 
— at the close of business on March 10th, 

31. 


B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 
Dated, New York, January 19th, 1931. 














CORPORATION 
} January 8, 1931 
Tz “HE Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
Series A 
No. 17, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
% Series 
No. 7, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock (no par value) 
No. 17, 50¢ per share 
posite on February 16, 1931, to share- 
olders of record at close of business 
January 20, 1931 
EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jr., 
Vice-President & Secretary 














The West Penn 


Electric Company 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the regular quarterly dividends of one 
and three-quarters per cent. (134%) 
upon the 7% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, and of one and one-half per cent. 
(1%%) upon the 6% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of The West Penn Electric 
Company, for the quarter ending Febru- 
ary 15, 1931, both payable on February 
16, 1931, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on January 20, 1931. 


G. E. Murrte, Secretary. 
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UNITED STATES REALTY & 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


The directors of this company today declared 
a dividend of seventy-five cents ($.75) on each 
share of its stock without nominal or par value 
issued and outstanding, payable on March 16th, 
1931, to holders of record of such stock at the 
close of business on beg 16th, 1931. 

LACK, Treasurer. 
New York” phe 15th, 1931. 




















Dated, 





AMERICAN Lee, & TRACTION COMPANY 
VIDEND NOTICE 
The sak rad Directors of AMERICAN 
LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY, at a meet- 
ing held January 6, 3931, declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 14% (37% cents per share 
of $25 par) on the Preferred stock and a dividend 
of 62% cents per share on the mmon stock, 
both payable February 2, 1931, to holders of 
record at the close of ' &. M.. anuary 16, 1931. 
The transfer books will not closed 
JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 





National Power & Light Company 
Common Stock Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of twenty-five eents per share on 
the Common Stock of National Power & Light Company 
has been declared for payment March 2, 1931, to holders 
of record at the close of business February 14, 1931. 

A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 

















EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Advertising eves are $20.00 per olen inch, 
inch multiples. ash basts only. 


Minimum size one inch. 
No advertising accepted unless salary is $3,600 or higher. We 


Large size must be in half 


reserve the right Yo reject any advertising we may deem undesirable. 








Man with 20 years’ 


into practical shape profitable ideas. 
mana; own manufacturing business, 


business. Could make substantial 
FORBES. 


FACTORY EXECUTIVE 


unusually successful factory experience as leader in finding ways and 
devising means for increasing profits is open for permanent position. 
congenial, can work with foremen and employees without friction, bringing out and working 
Has initiative and executive ability. 
g recently sold to one of largest corporations. At his 
best in helping build up comparatively new business, or revamping and building u st 
investment P.21 


Mechanical training, 


Successfully 


in meritorious opportunity. Box 











TRADE ASSOCIATION 
EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


He is experien in developing and handling 
plans for trade ies and co-operative adver- 
tising for an industry. 

He also has had considerable experience in 
credit work, publicity and membership cam- 
paigns. He has had charge of over 25 trade 
and industrial exhibitions, large and small. 

He would be glad to assist in the re-organiza- 
tion of an old association in need of new ideas 
or help a small organization in need of a gh 
grade executive, on a part time basis 


Box P-210, FORBES 











EXECUTIVES 


Tas is your service, estab- 
lished for your benefit. Let us 
assist you with your employ- 
ment problem. 


FORBES EXECUTIVE 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 














FORBES for. 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Second the Motion 


A small boy in the visitors’ gallery was ~ 
watching the proceedings of the Senate 
chamber : 

“Father, who is that gentleman?” point- 
ing to the chaplain. 

“That, my son, is the chaplain,” 
his father. 

“Does he pray for the Senators?” asked 
the boy. 

“No, my son; when he goes in he looks 
around and sees the Senators sitting 
there, and then he prays for the country.” 
—$5 prize to E. Gildehaus, St. Louis, Mo, 


replied 


One Drop in the Bucket 


Four golfers were resting at the ninth 
green, which was behind a mound, when 
a battered ball came over the rise and 
rolled into a sandy trap. The player was 
not in view. 

“Let’s make him think he did it in one,” 
said one of the golfers. 

So they picked up his ball and put it in 
the hole. 

Presently a weary player walked over 
the mound and looked about for his ball. 
The four men rose at him, shouting, “Did 
you hit that ball? Bravo! You've done 
it in one, old man. Look! It’s in the 
hole.” 

The player looked bewildered. 

“Here’s how it rolled,” they said, trac- 
ing a course across the green. “A perfect 
shot! The right angle and the right 
strength! Bravo!” 

The weary player pulled out a tattered 
score-card. 

“Good,” said he, “that makes it 30 for 
this hole !”—Exchange. 


Where Did He Get It? 


“You are charged, Samuel Johnston, 
with stealing five chickens, four ducks, 
two goats and a donkey; and you say 
you are not guilty?” 

“Yas, judge.” 

“Perhaps you would like to employ 
counsel and defend the case. Have you 
any money?” 

“No, judge.” 

“Have you any property on which you 
could raise money?” 

“Yas, judge; I got five chickens, four 
ducks, two goats and a donkey.”—London 
Tid-Bits. 


Not Business 


Pauline (indignantly): “You had no 
business to kiss me!” 

Paul: “But it wasn’t business—it was 
pleasure.”—Clipped. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story = 


and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 
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